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> RT OF SINGING 


Solon Alberti’s article developes from a pauel discussion held by the New York Singing Teachers Aasociation. 


THE ROLE OF THE AMERICAN SINGER IN OPERA PRODUCTION 


Peter Paul Fachs focuses om the importance of opera in Eng’ 2a and the need of increased performing opportunity. 
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’ NHIS MESSAGE will be my last one as president of 
.. NATS. As the time comes to pass this office on to 
aother, I find that I shall do so both with regret and 
p easure—with regret because it means that I shall no 
Icnger be working intimately with so many fine, able 
p-ople, with pleasure because it is an arduous and 
tine consuming responsibility. A friend of mine, once 
a missionary turned sociologist, asked an old African 
chief what he did. The wrinkled, gnarled old man said 
simply, “I think about my people.” It was a direct and 
significant reply. Without sounding too sentimental, 
may I say that I too, have done just that—thought 
about you individually and collectively, and through 
you, of the organization. This thought on my part has 
been returned by you, the proof of this evidenced by 
your willingness to take on tasks which are hard and 
demanding and sometimes irksome. I want to thank 
each of you and all of you for your loyal support, for 
your sure devotion and for your unfailing interest in 
the on-going work of our organization. 

As I look back over the last two years, I feel as I 
suppose most retiring presidents must feel, that, even 
with all of your help, I have not done all that I should 
have done, and certainly not all that I should like to 
have done. Perhaps you will allow me this one excuse: 
tine and again I have crashed against the barriers of 
my own limitations—the inevitable frustration that 
comes with fatigue, and the constant inadequacy of 
h: ving too few hours to meet the demands of any one 
d: y. 

{ have been impressed with the growing confidence 
wiich other organizations feel in us and the ways in 
wich this has been made evident. For example, the 
N :tional Association of Schools of Music has given ap- 
p oval of and cooperated with us in a very real way in 
tt > projection of our AIVP progress. Another organiza- 
ti n, finding some temporary difficulty in a carrying on 
0 its own contests, has asked us to conduct their vocal 
c npetitions for them, and this on a national level. 
T ese are only two of many examples which I should 
li e to share with you—indications of interest and trust 
wiich we must strive to maintain deservedly. 

{ should like to suggest that one of the ways of doing 
tl is is found in keeping our organization efficient and 
v ‘ll-manned with competent officers on the local, re- 
g onal and national levels. In addition, each individual 
n »mber must recognize and remember at all times, if 


he can, that he represents an organization that stands 
for the best in the teaching of voice, and for the highest 
professional ethics. This is our ideal, but there are 
bound to be errors, some negligence will creep in and 
there will be some stumbling. Not long ago I received a 
letter from a friend of mine who had resigned because 
of unethical practices on the part of a NATS member, 
and he was now asking for reinstatement. On reflection, 
he had decided that to resign because of the weakness of 
another member, was the wrong thing to do—that he 
could stand for more and contribute more within the 
organization than on the outside. This decision was a 
wise one and worthy of the person who made it, and 
it illustrates what is to me a most important point. We 
frequently quote Benjamin Franklin as having said, “If 
we don’t hang together we will hang separately.” Hang- 
ing together, or for us, working together, is one of the 
basic reasons for our existence. It has taken years of 
work and devotion on the part of many people to build 
this organization—let’s cherish it, let’s work for it and 
let’s work within it. 

While we are an organization of voice teachers and 
voice builders, we must admit that there is a wide di- 
versity of opinion as to the best way to achieve our 
ends. Whatever our theories, I think we would agree, 
and certainly it is my opinion, that our specific task is 
that of training our students to sing in a free, uninhibit- 
ed, even, flexible, abundantly full, energized tone from 
the lower range to the top, however loud or soft, how- 
ever emotionally or simply projected. In the light of all 
the other things which a singer must know and do, this 
may sound limited and technical and over-simplified, 
but we must make a beginning in arriving at a centrali- 
ty of purpose. 

To move toward this unification of purpose, what are 
some of the basic considerations which would further 
our aims if we, as artists and teachers, could accept 
them? First of all, it is essential that we have a broad 
prospective, that we see things in proper balance and 
keep them in right proportions. In this context, then, 
the musicologist must not dominate, important as is the 
knowledge of style and song literature; the scientist 
must not overpower us although we know and rely 
upon the great benefits that the findings of science 
make available to us; the linguistic interest must not 
reign supreme, significant as this interest is to all of us. 


We must see all of these [Please turn to page 35.) 
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I vor THE THIRD time in seventeen years, 


the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing will meet in convention in 
Boston, and once again the city justifies 
Webster’s definition of a hub as “a 
center of activity; specifically—the Hub, 
Boston, U.S.A.” The hub within THE 
HUB is the Statler-Hilton; this is the sec- 
ond time that the convention committee 
has chosen this hotel as its center of 
activity. Visitors will find 1961 Boston 
a paradox. It is an unchanged, but 
changing city. The gold dome of the 
Christopher Wren State House looks 
down on the excavation for a modern 
underground garage. Scollay Square is 
a shambles, but Brattle Bookshop on 
Corn Hill will survive demolition and 
the West End is rising anew. During the 
first week of this year’s August. Noel 
Coward opened his new musical, Sail 
Away, in Boston to an audience of 
theatrical and social celebrities. One 
newspaper reporter quipped, “Interna- 
tional Jet Set upstages Boston Jet-bead 
Set,” but the Jet-bead Set will be here 
when the Jet Set has long been jetti- 
soned and Boston is still The Hub. 
The 1961 committees have worked 
arduously to make the convention a 
center of activity—a hub for NATS 
members. The call to order at two 
o’clock, Wednesday, December 27th, 
will be given by PAST-PRESIDENT DALE 
V.GituLanp, followed by the national 
anthem. After the invocatior, we will 
sing Schubert’s An die Musik, a repeat 
performance from the Dallas conven- 
tion which bids fair to become a NATS 
convention custom. The _ convention 
chairman, GERTRUDE TINGLEY, will bring 
greetings and introduce PRESIDENT B. 


Gertrude Elrhart 


THE HUB— 


Frep WIsE who will give the Address 
of Welcome. Past-PRESIDENT E. CLIF- 
FORD ToREN will make the convention 
Keynote Address. Those who have 
heard Mr. Toren in times past will look 
forward to hearing him again for his 
ever kindly philosophy and his innate 
goodness of heart. 

Singing teachers at a convention tend 
to be a gabby lot of friendly folk, so 
the experiences of a man, forced by a 
throat ailment to be silent for one year, 
will be unique:in NATS annals. Dr. 
FrepERICK M. Meek of the Old South 
Church in Boston’s Copley Square had 
such an experience and wrote of it 
several years ago for the Saturpay 
Eventinc Post. He will be the guest 
speaker at the opening meeting. A 


TYPICAL ROUND-TRIP FARES FROM MANY CITIES TO BOSTON 


From To Boston ry To Boston Agr 
Coach First Class Coach First Class 

Buffalo $ 46.34 $ 74.51 $ 48.40 $ 65.56 
Chattanooga 95.80 145.89 — 129.00 
Chicago 84.35 146.67 91.40 118.90 
Cleveland 58.50 99.48 — 78.30 
Dallas 128.46 209.59 176.00 225.30 
Denver 139.02 221.64 196.77 246.90 
Des Moines 102.11 169.88 139.00 165.50 
Houston 134.84 218.00 193.60 267.20 
Kansas City 107.56 177.58 127.80 172.50 
Los Angeles 196.39 294.44 198.00 381.40 
Missoula 172.13 264.37 237.60 312.10 
Minneapolis 104.75 173.62 115.60 154.10 
New Orleans 110.33 156.78 140.00 199.10 
New York 20.85 27.72 21.82 30.00 
Oklahoma City 126.09 203.76 157.20 204.00 
St. Louis 98.43 169.00 102.40 143.00 
Salt Lake 163.06 255.11 218.20 298.30 
San Francisco 196.39 294.44 198.00 381.40 
Seattle 186.05 280.52 233.20 361.40 
Tampa 103.95 149.33 110.10 172.80 
Washington 44.12 63.34 45.70 58.60 


The above are basic fares, i. e., they do not include 10% Federal Tax. Seat, roomette, 
or jet sur-charges should be added when applicable. Above fares are for general 
information only and are subject to change without notice. See you all in Boston! 


change of pace for the end of the first 
session is Operetta Arias, sung and cos-— ‘TI 
tumed by WesLey Boynton with Morse oq 
HaItTuHwalte at the Steinway. These twof the 
gentlemen direct the Arundel Opera— The 
Theatre and Academy of the Arts \ 
Kennebunkport, Maine, where young port 
artists find a wonderful proving ground Thu 
during the summer season. The 
The 1890’s were dubbed The Mauvef pup 
Decade, but Boston had its Isabella pra 
Stewart Gardner Era in subsequent§ per 
years. She built a palace in the Backf this 
Bay when it was still a marshy tract. fess 


Every stick and stone was imported 
from Europe and she filled it to the M 
rafters with European art treasures. 


one 
The palace was bequeathed to the city§ con: 
of Boston as a museum. The board off ter, 
trustees has granted permission to the} Hei 
Boston, Maine and Rhode Island chap-f the 
ters to hold a recital and reception for} give 
the convention there on Wednesday ing 
evening, December 27th. Kay GriFFet,— hea 
the 1960 Singer-of-the-Year, will give— Ma 
the recital in the beautiful Tapestry— Toy 
Room. There will be time to see theB Ste 
wonderful art treasures and to enjcy§ aga 
the hospitality of the three New Englandf tv 
chapters. Buses will be provided for sins 
transportation to and from the hotel.— Va: 
Although no time schedule has beenf bet 
included in the above program 
the first day, there are at least three-B tat: 
and-one-half hours between the a-f Ba 
ternoon and evening sessions. This isf fin 
the time you should plan to visit ore be 
of Boston’s famous restaurants. The p. 
Boston Committee was told that conver.- fF dix 
tioneers in Dallas voiced the desire of g:c 
dine at the market-district-restauran -F tor 
with-the-red-checked-tablecloths. This— Bo 
can only mean Durgin-Park. However, 
don’t forget Locke-Ober, the Unicnf [% 


Oyster House, Jimmy’s Harborside, ard 
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LOSTON’S PUBLIC GARDEN. [Photo from 


the Boston Convention and Tourist Bureau.] 


scores of others. [These are not paid 
advertisements. 

The program committee was request- 
ed to reserve time for a discussion of 
the future of AIVP and the Workshops. 
The recordrer of AIVP, JoHN Toms, 
will be the moderator for this very im- 
portant panel which will open the 
Thursday morning session at 9:00 A.M. 
The other members of the panel are: 
Dury, Metvin Geist, DALE GIL- 
LILAND, HAROLD LUCKSTONE, and PAuL 
Peterson. None of us can afford to miss 
this diseussion; the future of our pro- 
fession depends in great part on these 
two arms of NATS. 

Menotti’s words for Samuel Barber’s 
one-act opera, A Hand of Bridge, were 
considered by the reviewer in THE BuL- 
LETIN to be unnecessarily outré. Hans 
Heinsheimer of G. Schirmer writes that 
the collaborators of the opera have 
given permission to change the offend- 
ing words, so we are going to let you 
hear it at 10:30 Thursday morning. 
Marcot Warner will conduct and 
TOWNSEND Cowarp will be at the 
Steinway. At 11:00 on Thursday and 
again at 2:00 on Friday, we are going 
to follow Virgil’s suggestion, “Let us 
sing on our journey.” Lorna COOKE DE 
Varon will direct the convention mem- 
bers in a Bach cantata. You are not 
going to be told in advance which can- 
tata will be used for N.A.T. Singing a 
Bach Cantata so that you may have the 
fin of reading it at sight. Copies will 
be available at the Boston Music Com- 
pany’s exhibit table. Mrs. deVaron con- 
ducts the choral classes and the choral 
goup of the New England Conserva- 
tory which appears regularly with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra during 
the winter concert season. Recordings 
[8CA-Victor] by Mrs. deVaron’s chor- 
us and the BSO include the Requiem 
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BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. [photo from 
the Boston Convention and Tourist Bureau.] 


Mass and L’Enfance du Christ by Ber- 
lioz and Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe. 

The Thursday afternoon session 
brings an illustrated lecture on Haydn 
and the Opera by Dr. Kart GEIRINGER 
of Boston University. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that Dr. Geiringer 
is world-famous in the field of musi- 
cology. This fascinating lecture will be 
followed by a panel discussing Folk- 
song with Louis NicHotas guiding his 
chosen team of experts; namely, Mar- 
GUERITE EcELER, Howarp Hatton, War- 
REN ALLEN and ARLENE SOLLENBERGER. 
After this group has poisoned the ubi- 
quitous coffeehouse tribe, we are in- 
vited for tea and a tour of the Boston 
University Fine Arts Building on Com- 
monwealth Avenue. This will take five 
steps to the subway, a_ ten-minute, 
twenty-cent ride, and you are right at 
the door. At 8:00 P.M., Thursday, back 
at the Statler-Hilton, the 1961 Singer- 
of-the-Year Auditions will take up our 
evening. 

Friday morning, December 29th, 
promises to dawn sparkling clear. It may 
cloud over about 9:00 A.M., and by 
10:30 we may have had considerable 
thunder and lightning—at least we hope 
that the debate planned for this time 
will strike sparks. Harvey RINGEL, mod- 
erator and judge; WILLIAM VENNARD, for 
the affirmative; and Puiie Duey, for 
the negative, will carry on a formal de- 
bate on the subject, Resolved: That the 
Teaching of Singing is a Science. Dr. 
Ringel will have two assisting judges, 
Preccy FisHER and WALTER JAMES; JOSE- 
PHINE Lott and OrEN Brown round out 
the affirmative team; VERA NEILSON and 
Paut PeEtTersON, the negative team. 
When the debate judges clear the at- 
mosphere at 10:30, Louts Niven of the 
University of Maine will [figuratively] 
fill the air with the sound. of castanets. 


THE PAUL REVERE MALL. [Photo courtesy 
the Boston Convention and Tourist Bureau. ] 


Mr. Niven has lived in Mexico and spent 
last summer in Spain. Though Spanish 
song material is limited, this field has 
not been given our attention to any 
extent. 

There was one request to the program 
committee that came again and again 
—“We want Rotanp Hayes.” So we 
asked him and, being the great gentle- 
man and artist that he is, he consented 
to sing for us and talk to us about his 
beautiful art at 11:30 Friday morning. 
Mr. Hayes’ accompanist, REGINALD 
BoarpMAN will serve as official accom- 
panist for the convention. Lucky are the 
SOTY finalists who have Mr. Boardman 
at the Steinway. 

Please note that two hours will be 
allowed for lunch and exhibits each day. 
After N.A.T. Singing a Bach Cantata 
at 2.00 P.M., the Annual Business Meet- 
ing will convene at 3:00 P.M., with the 
election of officers for the 1962-64 bien- 
nium being first on the agenda. Six 
o'clock brings the Cocktail Hour before 
our Annual Dinner. Victoria SNOWDEN, 
chairman of social events and entertain- 
ment has an aversion to chicken and 
peas for annual banquet fare, so you 
will have a choice of roast beef and 
swordfish—it will be Friday, you know! 

This year, we will not have a guest 
speaker for the annual dinner. Instead, 
the time will be taken up with NATS 
presenting citations to [1] Ro 
Hayes in apppreciation of his great con- 
tribution to American culture through 
his art, and to [2] G. ScuirMer in honor 
of the 100th anniversary of its founding. 
Hans HEINSHEIMER will receive the cita- 
tion for the music publishing house. 
After all this, the evening will still be 
young, but don’t leave or you'll be 
sorry. MartIAL SINGHER will give a song 
recital after the dinner with his son, 

[Please turn to page 34.] 
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Stantey Deacon 


Stanley Deacon is Professor of Music 
Emeritus and Chairman of the Voice De- 
partment of the Conservatory of Music of 
the University of Kansas City [Missouri]. 
He is a Fellow, National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, and a member of the 
American Musicological Society. He is a 
member of the NATS Board of Directors, 
representing the Central Region. 

The following paper was read at the 
1960 NATS National Convention in Dallas. 
* * * 
= FACETIOUS ASSOCIATIONS of the 

phrase, “Singers and Musicians” 

are so familiar to all of us that they 
have tended to obscure the fact that 
there is a serious thought contained in 
the words. It is this more serious aspect 
that will engage our attention at this 
time. [For our present purposes the 
term “musician” will be used to indicate 
all musical performers who are not 
singers. ] 
The word musicianship means differ- 
ent things to different people, and these 
differences are influenced by the in- 
struments we play or the voices with 
which we sing; whether we use them 
as soloists or members of a group; and 
whether we perform our music in a 
string quartet or a Broadway show. 
The rapport between singers and mu- 
sicians will be artistically better and 
personally more cordial when we clear- 
ly understand why each of us is as he is. 
The reasons why men disdain each 
other are many and wonderful, but few 
can surpass the disdainful condescen- 
sion with which an orchestra conductor 
can look down his nose at a singer who 
has just flubbed a line and ask, “Why 
don’t singers learn to count?” For it 
seems to be our ability or our inability 
to count on which their estimate of our 
musicianship is based. 

So our discussion at this time will be 
a brief exploratory probe, attempting to 
discover what these differences are that 
divide singers and musicians, and why 
they create a gulf between us, a gulf 
assuring us that we will always have 
singers and musicians with us. 
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In no way will we seek to condone 
the carelessness of many singers who 
are too indifferent to learn note values. 
Musical competence is just as much the 
obligation of the singer as it is of the 
instrumentalist, and certainly the ability 
to count is an important part of musical 
competence and one of our essential 
tools. Indeed, we recognize the rhythmic 
structure of a musical composition as 
the very warp and woof of the fabric. 

No, we will not undertake to white- 
wash any singer who is too: indifferent 
to properly prepare himself in the me- 
chanics of music. Rather, we will select 
three of the more obvious differences 
which set us apart from our non-singing 
colleagues and briefly analyze these 
differences in the hope that we may 
come to a clearer understanding of the 
problems we need to solve in the com- 
mon cause of good music. And surely 
a clearer understanding is important to 
us both. The fact that this superior at- 
titude of musicians exists at all reveals 
the need for correction. The fault is 
both ours and theirs. 

The pressing problems of breath con- 
trol, tone placement, range, volume, 
agility, diction, and so forth, have so 
completely monopolized the attention of 
many singers that they have been lax in 
preparing themselves in the ABC’s of 
music. Many musicians are completely 
unaware that the act of singing is basi- 
cally different from the act of playing 
any instrument. 

There are many ways in which we 
singers differ from our instrumental 
colleagues, but the three given here are 
familiar and will suffice for our brief 
argument. The three are: [1] the in- 
strument; [2] the laws of growth and 
decay; [3] words. 

INSTRUMENT: The instrument of the 
musician is something that has been 
made. It is a contrived product. The 
instrument of the singer is an insepara- 
ble part of himself that has been be- 
queathed to him by his ancestors. He is 
the instrument. 
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The instrumentalist plays wpon some- 
thing. He blows, he strikes, he plucks, 
he bows, he presses. The instrument oi 
which he does these things may be any- 
thing from a penny whistle to a price- 
less Stradivari [Stradivarius], but 
whatever its nature or its excellence, it 
is something that has been made. 

The singer must create his music from 
nothing more tangible than a thoughi. 
The tone he makes originates in an 
aural image which the will directs into 
being and whose excellence is deter- 
mined by the natural talent and de- 
velopment of the singer himself. 

The instrument of the musician can 
be repaired if damaged, it can have 
worn out parts replaced, and if broken 
or destroyed can be replaced with a new 
one. The piano can serve as a familiar 
example. When it is out of tune, it can 
be tuned; if the strings break or the felts 
wear out, put in new ones; and when 
it’s beyond hope, junk it and buy a new 
one. Depending on what money you 
have to spend, it can be anything from 
a twenty-five dollar “clunker” to a 
$6,000 concert grand. 

Several years ago on his arrival in a 
major European city Arthur Rubenstein 
was met by the local impressario and 
was given his choice of five magnificent 
concert Steinways to use for his concert. 
Under like circumstances, what singer 
would have had the choice of five mag- 
nificent voices with which to perform 
his concert? 

The singer’s instrument is given to 
him by his Creator. Not only is he him- 
self the instrument, but he is also the 
performer. The instrument is frequent- 
ly, nay usually, something less than 
what he would like. Wouldn’t it be nice 
if all of us could have a concert grard 
volume and a Stradivari tone for our 
voices? 

Also, since he is both instrument ard 
performer, anything which affects one 
affects the other. If a singer has a cold, 
not only he [the performer] feels bad, > 
but he [the instrument] also feels bad. 
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Ilowever, if the pianist has a drippy 

nose or the violinist has laryngitis, they 
the performers] may feel bad but their 
instruments remain unaffected. 

The “musician’s” instrument if given 
proper care remains much the same 
throughout its life. 

The voice as an instrument not only 
varies from day to day but frequently 
undergoes radical changes during its 
performing life; the altos who become 
dramatic sopranos and later become 
altos again, the baritones who become 
tenors and end up singing baritone. 
Good training and persistence can of 
course do wonders in developing and 
maintaining a voice just as the same 
efforts will improve any action requir- 
ing muscular development and coordi- 
nation. But the original character of the 
voice, the instrument, cannot be 
changed. A lightweight can become a 
better lightweight, but not a heavy- 
weight. 

GrowtTH AND Decay: The miracle of 
growth and decay is common to ali of 
us as persons, singers and musicians 
alike. We all must live with, and adjust 
to, the changes incident to maturity and 
decline. But there is a difference, and 
for us this difference hurts most as we 
pass our peak and begin the long in- 
cline down. The pianist’s fingers may 
lose some of their velocity and the 
violinist’s bowing arm some of _ its 
smoothness, but in each case it is only 
the performer who suffers, not the in- 
s'rument. The singer, however, has 
their problem plus his own. Not only 
nust he cope with the personal prob- 
lems of the mounting years, but he must 
aso keep adjusting to a voice that is 
continually less than it used to be. The 
range and power shrink, the quality 
leses its lustre, the high notes do not 
ring as they once did, and the whole 
ii strument begins to fall apart just as 
we feel we are beginning to understand 
some little bit of this fascinating art. 


| All the knowledge and experience of the 


years, all the artistry we feel within us, 
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must now find outlet through an instru- 
ment no longer capable of the fire and 
power of earlier times. It is a chastening 
experience. 

Worps: In no other instance, except 
in the voice itself, does the dividing line 
between singer and musician show so 
clearly as in the use of words and the 
way in which words affect the singer’s 
musicianship. The degree to which 
words determine phrasing, tone color, 
induce mood and in a thousand other 
ways influence our musicianship is un- 
fortunately not sufficiently recognized 
even by singers themselves. 

In its ebb and flow, in its inflections 
and nuances, fine verse has a rhythmic 
quality within itself, apart from metrical 
considerations, a fact which is constant- 
ly demonstrated by skilled actors and 
orators. First then, let us examine our 
method of musical notation and consider 
in what ways it helps and hinders us in 
the use of words. 

The system of symbols we use to 
indicate pitch and note values is a 
mathematical one and requires a strict 
observance of the arithmetic of each 
bar. If the pattern is 4/4, we may have 
no more and no less than the exact 
value of four quarter notes. 

In order to modify this rigidity, we 
use qualifying words so that the per- 
former may have some relief from the 
strait jacket of the printed notes and 
some freedom of personal expression. 
It is unfortunate that the arbitrary ap- 
pearance of our musical notation con- 
ceals so much of its potential beauty 
from the inexperienced. 

The degree of authority which we 
assign to these symbols depends in part 
on our background and in part on 
where and how we perform our music. 
The symphony orchestra player has 
little choice except the strict gbservance 
of note values, for without this strict 
observance by each player the whole 
effort would quickly become a blur of 
meaningless sound. Moreover, since 
each such player has only notes and no 
words to guide him in thought or stress, 
his manner of playing a phrase may 
differ markedly from the way a singer, 
using words, would do the same phrase. 
This shows up very clearly in the many 
transcriptions of familiar music when 
there is a switch from one medium to 
another: For example, a well-known 
song played as a piano piece or an in- 
strumental air turned into a song. 

The singer, however, must not only 
have due regard for note values but 
must match these values to the tempo 
and stress of the words. This takes a 
bit of doing for the two, that is, words 


and music, do not always coincide. And 
[Please turn the page.] 
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if we fail to match them, either the 
poet or composer may take us to task. 

Obviously then some degree of per- 
sonal latitude is necessary in the per- 
formance of song, for when the chips 
are down, it is actually the performer 
and not the printer who is the one held 
responsible for the success of a song. 
As a result, each succeeding generation 
has recognized the limitations of nota- 
tion and has come to depend more and 
more on an oral tradition for significant 
interpretation, feeling that the printed 
page is only as reliable as the tradition 
on which it depends. 

This is especially true of song. Up 
to the 18th Century nearly all music 
was vocal, with only a figured bass for 
accompaniment, and even during the 
18th Century such instrumental music 
as there was, was largely used in sup- 
port of song. It is really not until the 
19th Century that instrumental music 
comes into its own, and with it the 
center of musical influence moves from 
Italy to the Germanic countries. 

This change of climate is more im- 
portant to us as singers than just usher- 
ing in the Romantic Period, for from 
this change comes much of the differ- 
ence in the way we read a page of mu- 
sic, and even in our basic philosophy. 


To the ardent Italian with the glories 
of the High Renaissance still clinging to 
him, beauty and good taste superseded 
all other considerations, so that he felt 
that the spirit was much more impor- 
tant than the letter in the performance 
of song. The German, on the other 
hand, had a passion for neatness and 
exactness, and so he studied the printed 
page with minute attention to detail 
and felt that any deviation from the 
written notes was a musical trespass, 
unworthy of a conscientious performer. 

Both of these opinions have had, and 
still have, many adherents, and both 
have produced able and forceful pro- 
tagonists. [The writer has had experi- 
ence on both sides in two of his teach- 
ers, one the German, Adolph Muhl- 
mann, and the other an Italian, Edoardo 
Sacerdote.] We have notable spokes- 
men for each view. Frederick the Great 
of Brandenburg [1712-1786] forbade 
any singer in his court to change so 
much as a single note of any song. This 
was a court order. Pier Francisco Tosi 
[1646-1732], Italian singer and com- 
poser, complains bitterly of composers 
who dare to write appoggiaturas and 
other embellishments in their scores. 
“Do they,” he asks, “claim to know the 
singers’ business better than he does 
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himself? One singer, though a moderate 
one, that abounds in invention deserves 
much more esteem than a better one 
who is barren of it.” 

Hector Berlioz, the fiery Frenchman. 
was never one to play the shrinking 
violet, and he gives both singer and 
conductor their come-uppance when ir 
his preface to the vocal score of The 
Fall of Troy he says: “The author de- 
sires to intimate to singers and con- 
ductors that he has allowed no inexacti- 
tude to enter into his method of writing 
The former [the singers] are therefore 
requested to alter nothing in their parts 
to make no changes in words, and to 
add no appoggiaturas or embellishments 
in the recitative or elsewhere, and to 
omit none that they find there. The 
latter [conductors] are warned that the 
chords accompanying the recitative are 
to be struck in those parts of the ba” 
which the composer has written them 
in, neither before or after. In short this 
work is intended to be played as writ- 
ten.” Obviously Berlioz was in no doubt 
about his own abilities. 

Fortunately we are removed by both 
time and geography from this contro- 
versy and are able to consider both 
views in the light of our own best in- 
terest and the needs of our own times. 
We are also free to decide for ourselves 
how much we shall be mathematician 
and how much artist. 


No system of notation that we pres- 
ently possess can indicate more than 
crudely the stress and nuance that are 
inherent in the words of any singing 
phrase. Agogic phrasing both requires, 
and presupposes, elasticity in the 
rhythmic structure, and to deny the 
singer the freedom he must have for 
such stresses and expansions would be 
to seriously handicap him. Tone color, 
timbre, depth and lustre are matters of 
art rather than mathematics. Rhythm 
is much more than the mere counting 
of beats. It is the living pulse of the 
music! 


If as soloists, we attempt to compress 
the subtleties of word emphasis into 
the exact arithmetic of the printed bar, 
we will have wandered far from the 
dictum of the greatest master of song 
in those early days when music wes 
emerging from polyphonic to homo- 
phonic. Monteverdi’s words still ring 
with authority three and one-half cen- 
turies later: “L’orazione sia padrove 
dell’ armonia e non serva.” [The word 
should be master of the music, not tke 
servant]. Song is still the supreme ex- 
pression of musical art, but if we ave 
to retain this preeminence, we must be 
musicians and singers. But let our mi- 
sicianship be that of song!#% 
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This article had its genesis in Solon 
Alberti’s participation in a panel discus- 
sion which took place at the April 1961 
meeting of the New York Singing Teach- 
ers Association. Two other leading New 
York teachers of singing, Leon Carson 
and Samuel Margolis were members of 
this panel which discussed: “TAKING AS A 
NorM THE ART OF SINGING OF THE SO-CALLED 
GOLDEN AGE, WHAT IS THE STATUS OF THE 
Art oF Sincinc Topay?” 

It should be mentioned that an article 
by the leading critic of the New York 
Times “triggered” this discussion. His 
article stated, in part, that vocal tech- 
nique today is at a low ebb and that 
part of the blame lies with today’s singing 
teachers. 

Solon Alberti’s discussion centered 
around [1] whose judgment of the sing- 
ing art—or any other art—are we to ac- 
cept; and [2] just how far back must we 
go to find this “golden age?” When your 
Editor saw an abstract of his remarks, it 
was apparent that this was a discussion of 
interest to Bulletin readers. Your Presi- 
dent and Editor had the opportunity to 
personally persuade the author to extend 
his abstract into a full-length Bulletin 
article at a midsummer luncheon on the 
occasion of his visit to Chicago. 

A career of over fifty years in music 
gives Solon Alberti quite an authoritative 
vantage point from which to speak out 
on this matter. He began as an accompa- 
nist for young artists and opera classes; 
he taught piano; he studied singing and 
later coached with prominent teachers and 
conductors in Italy and Germany. Then, 
he toured as an accompanist to many of 
the great singers of the past as well as a 
few of the present day. 

The first operas he heard during his 
Chicago boyhood were: Tristan and Isolde 
with Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Dippel and 
Van Rooy; and Aida with Destinn, Ca- 
ruso and Amato. From 1907-1914, he was 
a subscriber to the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, during which time he heard 
many of the great singers of that period. 
He conducted the Kansas City Grand 
Opera Society with such artists as Louise 
Homer, Marie Rappold, Clarence White- 
hill and other equally well-known artists 
as the “stars.” Then followed four seasons 
of summer opera at Atlantic City’s Steel 
Pier, with singers from both the Chicago 
Opera and the Metropolitan. 

During his many years in New York 
City, he has been a subscriber to the 
Metropolitan Opera, the Philharmonic and 
Philadelphia orchestras. He is presently 
in his thirtieth year as organist and di- 
rector of music at the Park Avenue Chris- 
tian Church where he gives from five to 
eight oratorios a season—some with the 
foremost concert artists of our day. Truly, 
Solon Alberti is peculiarly fitted to speak 
out in this controversy. 


* * * 
M« LONG ASSOCIATION with a church 
gives me the idea of having a 


text. However, instead of quoting 
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“Scripture,” I am taking a statement 
written by another writer in the New 


York Times, Mr. Allen Hughes. In 
writing about certain recordings of 
some of the past great singers, he also 
says: “The chances are that in time, 
the nineteen fifties and sixties will ap- 
pear to have been just as rich in vocal 
talent and skill as earlier years of the 
century and it would be a shame if 
present pleasures and standards [the 
italics are mine] were to be overlooked 
or slighted as a result of too much pre- 
occupation with the past.” 

What constitutes greatness in any art 
and whose judgment are we to accept 
as to whether any work produced in 
any of the theoretical or performing arts 
is great or mediocre? In singing, what 
is the “chemistry” of a beautiful sound? 
What makes “quality” can not yet be 
defined with acceptable laboratory ob- 
jectivity. The scientist may analyze and 
explain any given tone, but musicians 
as well as laymen judge sound subjec- 
tively. They are impressed or moved 
by different qualities—a beautiful sound 
for some and something other than this 
for others; a “dark” sound for one and 
an overly “white” sound for another. 
Brilliance, liked by some, does not 
please other ears. Here, I am not speak- 
ing only of the musical layman. As an 
organist, I am one who favors the 
“warm” tone of some of our organs 
in preference to the more brilliant sound 
of the “Baroque” organs. I recall an un- 
forgettable conversation with Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer in which he expressed dis- 
like cf the tonal quality of seme of 
large, fine organs here in New York. 

Anent the composers’ works, there are 
those of us who can go back far enough 
and recall when Richard Strauss and 
Claude Debussy were called charlatans. 
To go back still farther, I quote from 
Slominsky’s Lexicon of Musical Invec- 
tive—in 1806 a Vienna critic wrote of 
the first performance of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio: “All impartial musicians and 
music lovers were in perfect agreement 
that never was anything as incoherent, 
shrill, chaotic and ear-splitting produced 
in music. The most piercing dissonances 
clash in really atrocious harmony and 
a few puny [the caps are mine] ideas 
only increase the disagreeable and deaf- 
ening effect.” 


In 1833, a Berlin critic wrote about 
Chopin: “He is indefatigable in his 
search for ear-rending dissonances, tor- 
tuous harmonies, sharp modulations and 
repugnant contortions of the melody and 
rhythm.” Most of us are aware of the 
dismal fiascos of some of the Mozart, 
Wagner and Puccini and even Verdi 
first performances of some of their 
cperas. 


THE 


May I quote from more recent re- 
views which I, myself, cut from twe 
of our daily newspapers. The first re- 
cital of Bjoerling was hailed by the 
New York Times critic who said ir 
part, “Not every operatic tenor, as the 
world well knows, meets successfully 
the tests of the concert room. But. . 
Bjoerling proved the contrary last night 
. .. he demonstrated his knowledge and 

. . admirable observance of the laws 
of song . skillful employment of 
voice . . .” The Herald Tribune critic 
wrote of the same recital, “When Bjoer- 
ling made his first appearance here, 
there was the promise . . . that he might 
become that rarest of operatic birds, 
a tenor who was as interesting in the 
concert hall as in the theatre. But... 
those hopes may as well be abandoned. 
For Mr. Bjoerling’s strained and unin- 
teresting singing of songs by Brahms 
. . . had only vocal quality to recom- 
mend them and repeatedly not enough 
of that.” 

Allow me to go to the drama critics 
for another “whose judgment shall we 
accept.” A double bill of two short plays 
by Saroyan was given a few years ago: 
ACROSS THE BOARD ON TOMORROW MORN- 
ING and TALKING TO you. The leading 
critic of the Herald Tribune wrote “Of 
the two dramas, TALKING TO YOU, is 
by far the most rewarding.” The Jour- 
nel-American critic wrote, “The first, 
ACROSS THE BOARD ON TOMORROW MORN- 
ING is by far the better of the two.” I 
have many more of such diametrically 
opposed opinions of concerts, operas, 
plays, movies and art exhibits in my 
files. 

I am sure that the distinguished 
writer in the New York Times, M”. 
Harold Schonberg, would be the first 
to say that his opinions are just that: 
his own opinions. I merely want to 
challenge the opinions of any critic <s 
authentic verdicts of vocal greatness by 
quoting these conflicting evaluations of 
the same performances, just as I am sure 
that these opinions of mine here will be 
challenged. 
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This all, of course, ties in with the 
second point of this discussion: How 
far back must we go to find the singers 
of the GotpeN Ace? Mr. Schonberg’s 
article also mentioned that there have 
deen and are now many charlatans in 
the voice teaching profession, adding 
that “Anybody can hang out a shingle 
and teach voice, loudly announcing 
themselves as the only true exponent of 
the coup de glotte .. .” This we must 
concede, just as there are in most other 
professions and especially one whose 
“definite facts” are as nebulous as are 
those of our profession. But I believe 
that both NATS and NYSTA and other 
similar organizations were formed large- 
ly for the purpose of eliminating such 
imposters and raising the standard of 
bonafide* teachers. But the Times article 
also said that “Teaching aside, many 
singers have none but themselves to 
blame for not living up to their po- 
tentialities.” 

Mr. Schonberg reversed himself a bit 
in a later column when he wrote glow- 
ingly of a new generation of singers 
within the past three years and men- 
tioned Birgit Nilsson, Leontyne Price 
and Jon Vickers. Into what category do 
we put the singers who “arrived” before 
these last three years—to name a few— 
Bjoerling, Rysanek, Flagstad, Tozzi, 
Merrill, Steber, Thomas, Crooks, Lotte 
Lehman, Traubel, Yi-Kwei Sze, and 
others. Did not all of these study with 
teachers of the present era? 

I repeat, how far back must we go 
to find the popular notion of the Go.p- 
EN AGE? To the age of Sembrich, Ruffo, 
Bori, Galli-Curci, Ponselle, Raisa, Far- 
rar, Dufranne, Marcoux, Bonelli, Meis- 
le, Mardones, Eames? All of these ar- 
tsts named above I have heard in 
person and had the privilege of playing 
for many on tour. Or must we go still 
further back to the time of Lilli Leh- 
mann, Pauline Viardot, Tamagno, Bat- 
tistini and others of that period. What 
of Caruso and Schipa? Which ones are 
THE greatest? 

An important point; let us not forget 
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that singers of these last years lived 
and do now live under different condi- 
tions and demands than those of fifty 
years ago or more. There is a different 
“tempo” in life in these last years which 
is reflected in all the arts: painting, 
music, sculpture, poetry, dancing. It is 
of prime importance to remember that 
in all these arts, singing alone excepted, 
only the mind and the limbs are brought 
into use. Likewise, in all these arts, 
singing and dancing excepted, what has 
been done can be analyzed now and for 
all time—the originals are always with 
us. Not so in singing! Of course, we 
can refer to records which, at best, are 
not always true and, for many reasons, 
can be made to sound differently from 
the original performances. 

If I may be allowed a second text, it 
would be about the tempo of the life we 
have lived for some years now and the 
difference in composing which this tem- 
po has brought about. Singers are called 
upon to do things which the music of 
the earlier composers never demanded. 
We need only to think of these vocal 
demands which must be met in Wag- 
nerian réles; later in Salome and Elek- 
tra of Strauss; still later in Alkan Berg’s 
Wozzeck and Louis Gruenberg’s The 
Emperor Jones, to name only a few. 

It is not only in the operatic reper- 
toire that this new, or shall we say dif- 
ferent, idiom is and has been employed, 
but also in our song literature and in 
the oratorios that have been written in 
this latter period by composers of every 
nationality—much of it beautiful and 
some that we may call great music. So 
let us not forget that the artists of today 
must not only be able to sing this tvpe 
of music with its greater demands but 
also must be well versed in the style 
and melodic line of the Classic and Ro- 
mantic and Impressionistic composers— 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, De- 
bussy, Ravel, to name only a few. 

I make bold to say that the singers of 
today who must sing all of these schools 
of composition upon a high, artistic 
level, must have a greater knowledge 
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of their voices—its possibilities and po- 
tentialities—than did the singers of what 
is commonly known as the Golden Age. 
At this point, the question might well 
be asked as to how today’s successful 
singers came by their great skill and 
knowledge. The answer must be obvi- 
ous; it could only be through the 
teaching available in our time. Without 
becoming chauvinistic at all, I believe 
that there are more capable teachers 
in the United States today than can be 
found elsewhere. 

A lone incident illustrates this point 
just a bit. A few years ago, a student 
of mine decided to spend a year in Italy, 
and asked if I could recommend a 
teacher. Not knowing exactly the best 
person to whom to send her, I asked a 
colleague, who is Italian and lives in 
Italy and spends every summer there. 
He asked for a few days during which 
he would think about it. When he 
phoned to give me the name of a teacher 
there, he added that he had been hard 
put to name someone, but at least this 
person “would not hurt her.” An iso- 
lated instance, yes! As to coaches, there 
are many excellent ones who are splen- 
did musicians as well. 

Writing of some of the singers of the 
“distant” past, Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
in Opera News, wrote, “Their style was 
quite remote from what we consider 
acceptable; they were pretentious, over- 
blown, sometimes composing half of 
what they sang, adding notes and 
phrases at will while they developed 
unrehearsed cadenzas on the whim of 
the moment.” I have already mentioned 
that, in my younger days, I had the 
privilege to play for manv of our fine 
artists: Ruffo, Melchior, Charles Hack- 
ett, Bonelli, Louise Homer, Kullman, 
Jeanne Gordon, Meisle, Olszewska, 
Carmela Ponselle, Althouse, Middleton, 
Julia Claussen, Baromeo, Tokatyan, and 
DeLuca. I cannot recall any of these 
being “pretentious” or “over-blown.” 

Can we definitely isolate that which 
is “great singing” or “bad singing” or 

[Please turn the page.] 
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“adequate singing,” or is it not just 
our personal reaction at the moment, to 
all things artistic; of course with certain 
definite exceptions? 

This article is in no way to be taken 
as a “criticism of the critics.” Most of 
them are splendid writers with fine 
musical backgrounds—sincere in their 
own evaluations of events. I am merely 
disagreeing with the viewpoint of Mr. 
Schonberg in his article anent present 
day singers and teachers. I truly be- 
lieve that, given the material and talent, 
many of the teachers in our country 
are capable of doing very fine work. 
We have the material and talent in 
abundance; the problem is not one of 
teaching, but how to provide the tal- 
ented with opportunity and backing for 
study. 

May I quote from another writer and 
newspaper—Louis_ Biancolli in the 
World-Telegram and Sun of June 3rd, 
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Date V. Gritimanp, Past President of 
NATS and the current Director of the 
American Institute of Vocal Pedagogy is 
head of the voice department in the School 
of Music of the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, where he has taught for the 
past twenty-six years. During Mr. Gilli- 
land’s administration as president of NATS, 
a special project of collaboration with the 
Music Educators’ National Conference for 
mutual benefit was instituted. This article 
is one of the results of the relationship. 


* * * 


; INCREASING number of vocal solo- 
ists appearing in the district and 
state competitions the past few years 
may indicate an interesting trend in the 
philosophy of teaching of music educa- 
tors in the state of Ohio. Could it be 
that teachers are increasingly becoming 
concerned with individual talent in their 
choral organizations and are providing 
for the development of such talent 
through special instruction? Could it 
be too, that many are becoming better 
voice teachers in their regular choral 
conducting? Personally, I believe these 
two questions may be answered in the 
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1961? The title: SINcE cRITICS DIFFER, 


WHAT ARE ACTUAL STANDARDS OF JUDG- 
MENT? He wrote in part: “Those who 
follow music reviewing in New York 
must be baffled from time to time by 
the wide differences of opinion ex- 
pressed by critics about the same per- 
formance. Sometimes when I read my 
colleagues, I wonder whether we hadn’t, 
after all, been to five different places 
and heard five different performances. 
Each of them probably feels just as 
puzzled or alarmed. 

It used to bother one of them enor- 
mously that such disparity of judgment 
should exist. “How can we expect the 
public to agree with us, he once said, 
if we can’t agree among ourselves? . . . 
Each writer has a private set of values 
and scale of response. Technical train- 
ing .. . and a wide listening experience 
are . . . important. While there are 
standards fixed by tradition and the 


affirmative and teachers should be ccm- 
mended for their efforts. No longer do 
the majority of teachers seem to be 
content with developing fine choirs and 
glee clubs exclusively, but are more and 
more concerned with students who have 
special talent. 

Lest too rosy a picture of solo singing 
be portrayed as it exists today let me 
hasten to say that certain things need 
to be done to raise this important phase 
of music education to a more desirable 
level. The following comments and sug- 
gestions will be based upon auditions 
judged by the writer in two districts 
and one state solo and ensemble com- 
petitions during 1961; also, it has been 
my privilege to be an Ohio Adjudicator 
for many years prior to 1961, therefore, 
my statements will be based on this 
broad background of experience. 

Selection of repertoire appropriate to 
the talents and interest of the student 
soloists is one of the most important 
responsibilities of the music educator. 
A fine list of songs has been prepared 
for all degrees of talent by the OMEA 
Contest Committee which provides a 
great latitude of choice. There is music 
for the untrained singer, interesting ma- 
terials for the’ student beginning his 


score, a critics’s reaction is largely a 
personal matter. All he can hope to 
convey honestly are his opinions. 

“Different as we are, we all mean 
what we say and we all aim at the truth, 
which, whether we like it or not, is 
nothing more than the faithful report of 
what each of us thinks and feels about 
a performance. Those who expect fixed 
absolutes of judgment are asking for 
commissars of criticism.” 

All of us must think and evaluate this 
last sentence of Mr. Biancolli’s. In any 
art, there can be NO ABSOLUTEs of judg- 
ment, otherwise we do not have art. Will 
our era of singers, as Mr. Hughes put it. 
be considered the “Golden Age” or ait 
least the “Second Golden Age?” I think 
it will. One of the Golden Ages of sing- 
ing—and of the teaching that makes it 
possible is here and now.{t 


Sola Singing in State Competitions 


training and challenging repertoire for 
the most advanced young singer. This is 
excellent if the songs chosen are appro- 
priate to the individual talents and vocal 
resources of each singer. The writer 
has heard If with all Your Hearts from 
Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH sung beautifully 
by high school tenors; he has also heard 
it attempted by young singers who 
failed completely and who, in his opin- 
ion, may have damaged their voices by 
attempting such a demanding selection. 
Selecting music to enhance the oppor- 
tunities of the young singer is an art 
in itself and it is my sincere wish that 
all instructors become knowledgeable 
and appreciative of the character, the 
vocal problems and the total demands 
of all soli they may assign to their young 
singers. 

Too infrequently it has been my privi- 
lege to hear young singers give enthu- 
siastic and spontaneous rendition of 
their selections which seemed to stein 
from a complete “internalization” of the 
music and text. Such items as the es- 
sence of the poetry or phose, its cultural 
backgrounds, complete knowledge of the 
music and its style were not revealed in 
the product of their learning and per- 
formances. Should not these important 
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items be stressed to the extent that 
spontaneous and enthusiastic singing in 
our students, the result of becoming 
identified with the music and text, be 
the outcome of our teaching? 

How rewarding it is to hear texts 
sung with a complete understanding and 
appreciation of phrasing, nuance, accent 
and silences, or, as the great oratorio 
singer, Harry Plunket Greene, has said 
in his fine book, Interpretation in Song, 
“keeping a sense of prosody.” In my 
observations, however, this skill is the 
exception rather than the rule in the 
young singers heard through the years. 
The ability to do this can come only 
through complete knowledge of the 
music, mastery of the essence of the 
poetry or prose and much practice in its 
oral interpretation involving | skillful 
breath management. In the majority of 
the singers heard the skills of effective 
phrasing were not developed to the 
extent that effective prosody could be 
realized. This was due generally to the 
fact that correct breath management for 
singing had never been completely mas- 
tered. 

The solution of the problem of effec- 
tive breath management and control must 
include mastery of the skill of breathing 
for singing which is generally called 
diaphragmatic-intercostal. This is not 
stated as an assumption but is based on 
outcomes of scientific research and re- 
warding experimentation carried on by 
the Research Committee of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. As 
long as students raise their chests and 
shoulders during the act of inhalation, 
the art of effective phrasing can never 
be realized. Through the presence of 
good posture which makes inhalation for 
artistic singing possible; through the 
process of controlled exhalation by 
means of intercostal muscles controlling 
the open rib cage, proper coordinated 
effort in singing may be realized. Too 
many of our students continue to invert 
their breathing [raise chest and shoul- 
ders] and immediately allow the col- 
lapse of their rib cages. By so doing, 
they are lacking in technique and-de- 
sired outcomes can never be realized 
until correct skills are mastered. Let 
us be sure our students have sufficient 
skills in breathing, breath management 
and controlled exhalation for the ex- 
oressive interpretation of the music as- 
signed to them. 
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Lack of freedom in the release of tone 
resulting from objectionable compensa- 
tory tensions has often been the cause 
of faulty and tentative performances. 
One may immediately recognize these 
compensatories, such as grimaces, raised 
chins, quivering of the neck and chin, 
pulled back tongue and inordinate body 
stiffness. Improper skills in total coor- 
dination are the causes of these ano- 
malies. Through proper posture, atten- 
tion to the details of breathing, breath 
management and phonation these de- 
fects may be corrected. 

Occasionally students attempt solo 
singing who have not been taught the 
repose of the swallowing aspect. This 
swallowing action is in direct conflict 
with the phonation of free vowels and, 
of course, a voice in which this is pres- 
ent can never sound normal. The emer- 
gence of the inherent quality of the 
individual voice can only come about 
through singing with a free production. 
The knowledgeable teacher will hear the 
results of the swallowing complex which 
is not at repose and will take steps to 
solve the problem through the use of 
appropriate imagery. By so doing the 
emergence of the inherent voice quality, 
one or our prime objectives in voice 
teaching, will be realized. 

In my opinion, teachers are having 
greater success in teaching correct vowel 
concepts than they did formerly. As a 
result both pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion have improved. This is very im- 
portant in voice education because it 
is principally through normal concepts 
of vowels and their phonation that the 
inherent voice quality may emerge. 
Appropriate imageries, through such 
teaching devices as the m-hum, the 
sigh, or actually thinking the tone at a 
certain level, have sometimes aided in 
the phonation of vowels. . 

Students generally have been less suc- 
cessful in the use of consonants. Too 
often vowels in words are altered in 
anticipation of consonants and _ the 
“chewed” type of vocalization is the 
result. One of the most fundamental 
requisites of good singing is that the 
vocal line will not be distorted by lack 
of skill in the use of consonants. Let 
us see to it that our solo singers have 
this skill. 

Since solo singing provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for the development of 
our greatest vocal talent it is incumbent 
upon us to become better voice teach- 
ers. How about enrolling in an institu- 
tion of higher learning, attending that 
workshop, going to that seminar or 
studying with some fine private teacher 
in order that you too may become a 
leader in voice education? 
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THE 


ART 
OF 
PHRASING 


Twenty-eight of the author’s thirty-five 
years as a teacher of singing has been 
successfully carried on in St. Louis. A 
graduate of Chicago Musical College his 
vocal preparation was primarily in the 
hands of Witherspoon, Sacerdote, Pros- 
chowski, Rosati and Halasz. He not only 
has concertized extensively, but also has 
lectured widely on vocal and kindred sub- 
jests. Weldon Whitlock has been a regular 
contributor to THE BULLETIN as well as a 
dynamic regional governor. With the 1960- 
62 biennium, he became the governor of the 
Central Region. Since that time, he has 
visited every local chapter in the region 
at least once to help them with their prob- 
lems. 
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[ PHRASING in music a lost art? Often 
one would think so, even in listening 
to some of the greatest artists of today. 
Especially is this deficiency noticeable 
with the singers. In the Golden Age of 
singing its preéminence was as much 
due to beautiful phrasing as to excellent 
vocal technique. Such great artists as 
Lilli Lehmann, McCormack, De Luca, 
Claire Dux, Frijsh, to say nothing of 
the earlier Battistini, owed much of their 
artistry to the ability to phrase well. 
With the advent of the more modern 
dramatic works, most singers have be- 
come quite careless of musical phrasing. 

We are told that a phrase is a short 
musical thought, at least two, but typi- 
cally four, measures in length closing 
with a cadence. Several phrases make 
up a musical sentence. It must be a 
complete musical idea. From the verbal 
standpoint, a sentence is a group of 
words so related as to convey a com- 
pleted thought with the force of a cer- 
tain something. So states the dictionary! 
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In song, we must combine both the 
musical and the verbal phrase into a 
complete whole. 

Each musical phrase rises to its climax 
and falls to its conclusion. The climax 
may be either up or down, loud or soft. 
Once the phrase is entered into, the 
singer must do something with it or it 
will die. 

At the outset let it be stated that the 
art of phrasing depends largely on the, 
“Perception of the phrase.” Its length, 
inflection and general span must be 
taken in at a glance. If this is done, 
usually the greatest difficulty, that of 
having enough breath for the long 
phrase, will take care of itself. 

The style of the composer usually dic- 
tates or strongly influences the phrasing. 
One does not phrase Mozart and De- 
bussy, or Handel and Strauss, the same 
way. 

In correct phrasing, the verbal and 
musical accents must coincide. The lan- 
guage of the text strongly influences 
the phrasing. Invariably, when any text 
is sung in translation the phrasing is 
distorted. For this reason, the early 
teachers instructed their students, when 
in doubt, to phrase according to the 
music, rather than according to the text. 
This may seem controversial, but the 
musical phrase was fitted to the musical 
text and not to the translation. Often 
Mozart says much more with the music 
than with the text and on occasion uses 
the orchestra as if it were another per- 
son speaking. Even the inflection of the 
word can be of the greatest importance 
in phrasing. 

In the study of phrasing, since the 
word inspired the music, first read, and 
then scan rhythmically the verbal phrase. 
Then play over several times the musi- 
cal phrase to get the feel of it. After 
this, combine the two. If the first phrase 
is well set in the mind and ear, the 
following phrases usually fall easily into 
place. It is this first phrase that is all 
important. A good example of this is 
the first phrase of Donna Anna’s aria, 
Non mi dir, from Don GIovanni, by 
Mozart. The phrase, Non mi dir bell’ idol 
mio, must be perceived and sung in one 
breath, with one long legato. The long 
runs which come later in the aria, since 
they are a dramatic expression and not 
just ornamental fioriture, may be broken 
up rhythmically, according to the pat- 
tern set up by the first phrase of the 
aria. 

The arch foe of good phrasing is usu- 
ally a lack of sufficient breath to span 
the phrase. Almost invariably the com- 
pulsion to break the phrase before com- 
pletion is due to the need to release 
tension, rather than to replenish the 
breath. A secure rhythmical sense is 


most necessary to span the phrase. If 
the rhythm is strongly felt, the long 
phrase is made half as difficult. 

When phrases are punctuated by Liift- 
pausen, as is often done by Handel, it 
must be remembered that these pauses 
are for dramatic effect and are not for 
breath. While these pauses must be ob- 
served, the singer should phrase through 
these pauses with no breaking up for 
breath or sagging of the phrase. Han- 
del’s phrases are much more difficult 
to execute than those of either Mozart 
or Gluck. Mozart, more than any other 
composer, knew how to perfectly con- 
struct the phrase for the singer. He 
frequently has the orchestra give out 
the first phrase, as in I mio tesoro, from 
Don GIovannlI, thus setting the pattern 
for the singer. Even as thus given out, 
the first phrase is always extremely vo- 
cal. May I state here that the long run 
in this aria should be sung unbroken 
in one breath. Any break in this long 
run for breath is awkward, unvocal and 
contrary to the composer’s intention. It 
is a very difficult feat to accomplish, but 
John McCormack always did it with 
ease. 

Phrasing in recitative is perhaps the 
most difficult of all as the phrase may be 
punctuated by rests. Even though the 
tone ceases, the phrase goes on and 
must not sag or be broken. Watch for 
the complete musical thought! In phras- 
ing, do not be afraid to use rubato when 
in good taste. When the same phrase 
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Alice Gerstl Duschak is a graduate of the 
State Academy, Vienna, Austria; additional 
studies, Neues Wiener Konservatorium 
Vienna; Mozarteum, Salzburg; and Milano 
She has sung leading coloratura soprano 
roles in Austria and Germany; song recit- 
als, solo engagements with orchestras, and 
oratorio engagements include Austria, Ger- 
many, England and the United States 
radio; lecture-recitals. In addition to being 
a member of NATS, she is a member o: 
the American Musicological Society. Form- 
er teaching engagements in this countri 
include: MacPhail School of Music, Min- 
neapolis; Mt. Vernon Seminary, Catholic 
Sisters College of Catholic University o 
America, and Howard University, all o 
Washington, D. C. She is presently teach- 
ing at Peabody Conservatory of Music 
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is repeated, as it often is, strive for 
variety in phrasing. Mozart gives us a 
splendid example of this in the Coun- 
tess’ aria, Dove Sono, from Le Nozze pi 
Ficaro. The first phrase is interrupted 
by a short rest between Dove Sono and 
i bei momenti. The second time the 
phrase appears it is taken as a whole 
—Dove sono i bei momenti. This pre- 
vents monotony. 

If a breath must be taken, see that it 
does not destroy the rhythmical figure in 
the accompaniment. 

It is always bad to overhold the last 
note of the phrase. The singer must 
watch for the dynamics of the phrase, 
and the intensity of the idea must be 
maintained. Do not exaggerate the ac- 
cents, and, if a climax is held, the 
hold must be rhythmical, especially if 
the phrase continues beyond the climax. 

Seldom is it in good taste to carry one 
phrase over into the next one without 
a break. The fault is especially preva- 
lent among Italian singers. Time was 
when it was the custom in the aria, 
Mi chiamano Mimi, from La BoHEME, 
to carry the ending of in cielo over into 
Ma quando vien. This is in bad taste. 
Puccini even inserted a rest here to 
prevent this, and the text demands a 
break at the end of the phrase. 

In good phrasing the student must 
have a thorough knowledge of when to 
use the “implied appoggiatura,” for the 
inflection of both text and music may 
depend upon the use of this. When any 


ornamentation is used, the time value 
for the ornamentation must be taken 
from the note to which it is tied. 

Find the wave of the song and work 
for both word and musical nuance. So 
phrase that the listener is at ease. In 
phrasing the long runs of Mozart, Han- 
del and Bach, take them in one breath 
if possible. If the singer is not able to 
take them in one breath, a catch breath 
may be taken when it will least disturb 
the rhythm. Establish the exact vowel 
sound and keep it throughout the run. 
The vowel sound must not fade out 
toward the end of the phrase. 

The art song is much more difficult 
to phrase than opera, for it is more sub- 
tle and less obvious. The French art song 
is the most difficult of all. Some espe- 
cially difficult passages to phrase are in: 
Depuis le jour, from Loutse—the phrase, 
de ton premier baiser, should always be 
sung unbroken; the long phrase in De- 
bussy’s Beau Sorr—Lorsque au soleil 
couchant les rivieres sont roses, should 
be sung unbroken; the first phrase in, 
Un bel di, from Mapama ButTerFLy— 
Un bel di vedremo le varsi un fil di 
fuma sull’ estremo con fin del mare, 
though a very long phrase, should be 
sung in one long legato, in spite of the 
rest after vedremo. This should not be 
too difficult, for the musical intervals 
are not wide ones. The recitative to both 
Dove sono, and Deh vieni, from LE 
Nozze pi Ficaro, are difficult to phrase 
well. The aria, Leise, leise, from Derr 


FREISCHUETzZ, demands great care be- 
cause of the interspersion of recitative 
in the aria. The long phrase, my wan- 
dering love, in O Steep, Wuy Dost 
Tuovu Leave ME?, by Handel, is extreme- 
ly difficult to sing in one breath. Here 
again, McCormack sang it with ease. 
Another difficult phrase is the in sché- 
neren Tagen, from Marietta’s Lied zur 
Laute, from Die Tote Stapt by Korn- 
gold. This is due to the long phrase and 
the high tessitura. In fact, the entire 
aria is difficult to phrase well. 

Many young singers go for guidance 
in phrasing to the early recordings of 
Patti, Melba and other singers of that 
era. Let it be remembered that when 
these recordings were made late in their 
careers, these singers were well past 
their prime and because of shortness of 
breath were unable to phrase as they 
once did. 

To sum up—it is the perception of the 
phrase, the ability to perceive the 
phrase as a whole, its length, contour 
and dynamics that is so necessary. There 
must be a clean and correct rhythmical 
pattern established. There must be a 
complete absence of vocal tension in 
order to phrase well. Good phrasing can 
become a habit and should be, whether 
instinctive or acquired, an integral part 
of the Art of every singer. It contributes 
a valuable poise, ease, and refinement 
of style which invariably will have a 
rewarding effect on the singer and the 
audience alike.t# 


OF Inatnumental Playing on Singing 


- THE PROCESS of vocal training, there 
exists an interaction of interdepen- 
dent technical and physiological factors 
which frequently is not sufficiently un- 
derstood. The influence of these factors 
on the development of vocal musical 
taste and vocal technique may be con- 
siderable. The statements made herein 
are based upon random observations of 
students who, primarily, had an instru- 
tnental training and later took up the 
study of voice; they were beginners in 
singing. 

The influence of instrumental training 
upon singers may be advantageous in 
some cases, since, for instance, the sense 
cf pitch and rhythm, or in string players, 
a flowing legato—or the proper “sup- 
port” in players of wind instruments 
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are often better developed than in voice 
students without such training. How- 
ever, there are a great many aspects 
which constitute a handicap not easy 
to overcome. Instrumentalists often start 
their vocal training conditioned to cer- 
tain sound ideals which acoustically and 
mechanically cannot be applied to the 
living voice. Just as home, friends, and 
environment may influence the devel- 
opment of a personality, so does the 
playing of a favored instrument influ- 
ence the individual’s musical taste and, 
especially, his sound ideal which he 
often tries to carry over, subconsciously, 
into his vocal production. 

Some of the positive and some of the 
negative influences of instrumental 
playing should now be pointed out in 


connection with certain instruments; 
namely, the piano, strings and wind in- 
struments. 

THe Prano. Since the piano is the 
instrument most frequently played prior 
to vocal studies and most frequently 
used for the accompaniment of a singer, 
a number of points should here be em- 
phasized. 

[a] Pianists, when singing, often 
sound non-legato, like plucking or ham- 
mering their tones—or at times stiff. 
This may be so because what is called 
legato on the piano is mechanically 
quite different from the legato of the 
trained voice. Furthermore, a portamen- 
to is not at all possible on a hammer 
mechanism. 

[Please turn to page 22.] 
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d am sure that we, as teachers 
and performers, have shared, 
not infrequently, a feeling of in- 
adequacy and frustration when we 
have tried to communicate to others 
some feeling or thought that to us 
is important and vital. Sometimes, 
we are prone to blame others for 
this void, but while, at times, there 
seems to be justification for this 
point of view, invariably, wpon 
closer scrutiny, the blame seems to 
fall, largely, at our own doorstep. 


Primarily, there are three things 
needed for the successful promotion 
of an idea, a piece of goods or an 
organization. First there must be 
unquestioned value in the thing it- 
self. Here, I suppose, one will meet 
objections on the ground that many 
items of no value are successfully 
sold. Briefly, we counter that no 
venture based on fraudulent mis- 
representation will long survive. 
Secondly, there must be a sincere 
and deep-rooted belief in that which 
we would “sell.” And thirdly, there 
must be the ability to express this 
conviction clearly and enthusiasti- 
cally. 


My frustration, at the moment, 
does not stem from the lack of value 
of the organization I am attempting 
to promote. To those who live with 
and work with NATS, there can be 
no question of its worth. Neither 
do I question my sincerity of faith 
in the organization I have enjoyed 
and worked in since its inception, 
but I do find myself faced with my 
inability to express these feelings 
in such a way that there will be a 
more enthusiastic response, on the 
part ‘of every member, to the organ- 
ization of a national body and more 
particularly, to that part of it that 
is readily accessible, THE LOCAL 
CHAPTER. Our national officers as 
well as most of our regional and 
local leaders are doing a most note- 
worthy job in their various places, 
but this is not enough, somehow the 
apathy [and there is apathy if we 
are to judge by our various con- 
tacts] that exists in the rank and 
file membership, to a greater or 
lesser degree, must be changed to 
a dynamic enthusiasm if our organ- 
ization and its objectives are to 
reach their potential. 

Our first objective is a large at- 
tendance at the convention in Bos- 
ton and full representation at the 
meeting of chapter officials on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 27th, at eleven o'clock. 


WY 


BOSTON 


On Sunday, October 29th, Boston 
Chapter members and guests gathered 
at the Adult Education Center, 5 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, for the first meet- 
ing of the season. Our new ’president, 
Dr. Mabel Parks Friswell, presided. She 
had much to tell us regarding the up- 
coming Student Auditions, and the fine 
response we have had to our appeal 
for financial support. In order to have 
enough money to offer attractive prizes, 
a letter had gone out to Eastern Region 
members, asking each one for a dollar. 
Donations of five, ten, and even one of 
one hundred dollars, along with many 
single dollar bills, came pouring in, with 
the result that we acquired a substan- 
tial fund for this fine project. 

Since this was our only general meet- 
ing prior to the convention, that was 
our main theme of discussion. Gertrude 
Tingley and Gertrude Ehrhart [G-I and 
G-II, as they have come to be known] 
talked of plans and of the program, 
which have been in the making for 
nearly two years. 

By way of entertainment, Iride Pilla, 
Director of the Opera Workshop at the 
Boston Conservatory, presented four 
young artist pupils in the second act 
of La Traviata. This was done in cos- 
tume, and done very well, by Teresa 
Iannello Crugnola as Violetta, Micola 
Bollino as Alfredo, George Constanza as 
Germont, and Ruby Phoa as Annina. 

Word had gone out that we were to 
have a pot-luck buffet supper, and we 
had asked for donations of food. Seeing 
the large attendance, we had moments 
of wondering if there would be enough 
food. We need not have worried—for 
food kept arriving not only from Mas- 
sachusetts, but also was brought in by 
members from Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island. Big dishes of spa- 
ghetti, escalloped chicken, shrimp salad 
for fifty, all sorts of beautiful cakes and 
pies, etc. When it was over, we had to 
collect almost the “twelve baskets full” 
as in the story of the loaves and the 
fishes. This was easily managed, how- 
ever, as members eagerly bought what 
was left—perhaps to placate waiting 
spouses at home! 


COLORADO 

President Ed. Anderson arranged for 
the lecture-recital by Aksel Schiotz for 
our first meeting of the season on No- 
vember 12th. Introductions were made 
of Dr. Coffin of The University of Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. Schiotz made his Colorado debut 
on October 26th and the SRO audience 
was very enthusiastic, especially with 
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his interpretation of the music from his 
native Denmark. He is now a membe: 
of the voice faculty of The University 
of Colorado, Boulder, coming here fror 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. [G. G. Peterson] 


KANSAS CITY AREA 

The chapter has enjoyed two very 
fine programs on subjects of great in- 
terest to teachers of singing. In Octo- 
ber, Anthony Ferrar, Stage Director oi 
the Starlight Theater of Kansas -City 
talked on the subject, Repertoire of 
Light Opera and Problems of Its Pro- 
duction. His discussion was from the 
point of view of selecting the shows, the 
rehearsal schedule, the demands on 
the performers and the types of people 
that were needed for such productions. 

At the November meeting, Stanley 
Deacon of the Conservatory of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City and Robert 
Baustian of the School of Fine Arts of 
the University of Kansas spoke on the 
subject, Preparation of Pupils for Stage 
Productions. They discussed the subject 
as it applied to the Kansas City Star- 
light Theater, the Lyric Opera Theater 
and the Santa Fe Opera Workshop pro- 
gram. The points of emphasis brought 
out by both were: the types of voices 
needed, physical appearance, health, 
emotional stability, dancing and dra- 
matic ability, and the use of the profes- 
sional and the apprentice performer. It 
was a most enlightening and appreciated 
program. [Letha Millsom] 


LOS ANGELES 

It was reported in the last issue of 
THE BULLETIN, evidently through typo- 
graphical error, that Hazel Miller wes 
one of the speakers at the May meetings ; 
it should have read Hazel Eden. A sec- 
ond error arose in the tribute to Lee 
de Forrest on page 35 of the October 
issue. Lee de Forrest was born Augu:t 
26, 1873 and passed from this earth 01 
July 2, 1961. Through typographic: 
error, the birth date was given as 189). 
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[Editor’s Note: 
Russell and Ruth Miller Chamlee for 
calling attention to these errors. ] 


Thanks to Florence 


NASHVILLE AREA 

Our first meeting of the fall was held 
with Edna Kaler Gracey, our new pres- 
ident at her historical home, Clay Lick 
Farm, near Springfield, Tennessee, on 
Saturday evening, October 21st. Mrs. 
Gracey’s suggestion that we send a sum 
of money for greetings in the program 
book of the national convention in Bos- 
ton was met with unanimous approval. 

We welcome most cordially a new 
member, Don Clark, vocal teacher at 
Freewill Baptist College, Nashville. It 
is with real regret that we announce 
the resignation from membership of our 
former president, Ross Dowden. Irma 
Lee Batey consented to continue as 
chairman of student auditions, which 
will take place on February 10th. 

Our speaker of the evening, Dr. Den- 
nis Cowan, head of the voice depart- 
ment of Fisk University, presented a 
program of great interest on vocal or- 
namentation. Dr. Cowan was not only 
an expert in his subject, but also a 
speaker of great personal charm. A dis- 
cussion and question period followed. 
[Theora Dodd] 


NEW JERSEY 

The chapter met on Saturday, Octo- 
yer 21st, in the parlors of the North 
Reformed Church in Newark, N. J. 
James Douglas, professor of music at 
Rutgers University, was the speaker 
of the evening. His topic was Teaching 
‘ntelligent Understanding of Music to 
Von-musicians. 

He discussed the following: [a] art 
nakes life liveable [imagine a world 
vithout art of any kind]; [b] try never 
0 criticize any music other than using 
‘riticism to lead to something better; 
‘e] get people to listen—first for en- 
ertainment, then, music for the mind 
‘studying form, elements of music, etc.] 
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“We, as musicians, keep too much to 
ourselves instead of giving of ourselves 
to non-musicians.” 

Jean Ludman gave a report on her 
week spent in Wales at the Eisteddfods 
during her European trip last summer. 
Mrs. Ludman reported on the high 
calibre of performances and the judging 
and remarked that every child in Wales 
learns to read music. 

Madeliene Bartell reported on the 
summer workshop in Boone, N.C., and 
presented her student, Lyn Lomack, 
soprano, in a group of songs. Miss Lo- 
mack sang at the Boone workshop also. 
President Dorothy Schneider presided 
at the meeting. [Walter N. Hewitt] 


NEW YORK 

At its October meeting, the Executive 
Board planned the Study Group meet- 
ings for January 7, February 18, and 
April 1, 1962. We think that they will 
be outstanding and look forward to a 
season of varied and challenging topics 
and discussions. May we take this addi- 
tional opportunity to welcome into the 
chapter all NATS members living with- 
ing commuting distance? You'll be glad 
you came. 

The chapter held its first meeting 
Monday evening, November 20th. After 
the necessary business had been taken 
care of, a program of unusual interest 
was presented by Kurt Sulger, Ph.D. 
[Romance Literature], University of 
Zurich. [Ethel M. Orpen] 


NORTH CENTRAL OHIO 

The fall meeting of the chapter took 
place at Capital University, Columbus, 
on Saturday, November 4th. The after- 
noon began with the area Singer-of- 
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the-Year auditions at one o’clock in the 
Toledo Room of Bexley Hall, under the 
supervision of Ferris Ohl, Lieutenant- 
Governor. The business meeting fol- 
lowed at 3:30, with Ellis E. Snyder and 
Richard Johnston of the Capital Uni- 
versity music faculty as hosts. Prof. 
Everett Kirchner, of the College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, spoke on 
The Philosophy of Teaching. The meet- 
ing closed with a dinner. [Karl Trump] 


RHODE ISLAND 

The chapter held an important meet- 
ing, Sunday, October Ist, at the home of 
the president, Mr. Ward Abusamra at 
Kingston, R.I. The chapter decided to 
present a concert in Providence on No- 
vember 26th. Glory Perethian was ap- 
pointed concert chairman, assisted by a 
committee of teachers: Ward Abusam- 
ra, Warren Adams, Emma Beldan, Julia 
S. Gould, Pauline Middleton, and Beat- 
rice W. Roberts. 

A discussion was held on several im- 
portant musical events, including the 
17th National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, which is to be held at the Stat- 
ler-Hilton in Boston on December 27th- 
30th, inclusively; and of a_ possible 
NATS Summer Vocal Teachers’ Work- 
shop in R.I. 

The following slate of officers were 
elected: Ward Abusamra, president; 
Ray E. Crowell, Ist vice-pres.; Julia 
Stacy Gould, 2nd vice-pres.; Alice Pat- 
on Barrett, recording secretary; Glory 
Perethian, corresponding secretary; 
Warren E. Adams, treasurer; Pauline 
E. Middleton, past-president; and Board 
of Directors, Germaine Barre, Lillian 
Beaulieu, Emma F. Beldan, Elsie L. 
Hankins, Mrs. Beatrice W. Roberts. 
[Glory Perethian] 


[Please turn the page.] 


1961-1962 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


5 ge PROJECTED schedule printed below is for your guidance in a cooperative 
effort to insure the currency of Bulletin accounts of chapter and regional 
activities. When an event falls on a deadline date, or the day after, you 
are requested to airmail special your reportorial efforts within 24 hours. 


In reporting Copy must be 
.the period of submitted by 
Oct. 27-Jan. 11 JAN. 11, 1962 
Jan. 11-Apr. 10 Apr. 10, 1962 
Apr. 10-Auc. 28 Aue. 28, 1962 
Auc. 28-OctT. 27 Oct. 27, 1962 


In order to ap- Published on 

pear in Bulletin the date of 
Voi. XVII, No. 3 Fes. 15, 1962 
Vou. XVIII, No. 4 May 15, 1962 
Vol. XIX, No. 1 Oct. 1, 1962 
VoL. XIX, No. 2 Dec. 1, 1962 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

The chapter inaugurated its 1961-62 
season on October 15 with the first por- 
tion of its planned program for the 
season. The outline of the series is a 
survey study of Our European Heritage, 
including music from Italy, Germany, 
Hungary and France. Papers will be 
read on each country followed by a 
presentation of songs from that coun- 
try. On October 16, Oren Brown gave 
a paper on Italy and Irende Chamber 
and Elizabeth Cronin sang representa- 
tive songs. [E. W. Warner] 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The new campus of Furman Univer- 
sity in Greenville was the site of the 
fall meeting of the chapter on October 
28th. Thirteen members and a large host 
of students and friends were present. 
The morning conclave was conducted in 
the sumptuous formal parlors of the 
Women’s Residence Hall. An informal 
coffee hour was served by Furman Uni- 
versity’s hostess, Mrs. Sullivan, assisted 
by the women’s counsellor, Miss Holli- 
day. 

Katherine Pfohl called the meeting to 
order and introduced Dr. W. Lindsay 
Smith, acting head of the music de- 
partment, and Dupre Rhame, chairman 
of the Division of Fine Arts, who ex- 
tended welcome to NATS and expressed 
appreciation for the work of the organ- 
ization in raising standards of the pro- 
fession. Grace Levinson, Bob Jones 
University, delivered a paper on the 
interpretation of vocal solo literature. 
She read a chapter from her forthcom- 
ing book, The Singing Artist. The paper 
revealed a philosophy of singing that 
is both sensitive and realistic, and gave 
many helpful ideas for making the work 
of our students and ourselves more in- 
tuitive. Illustrative repertoire was sung 
by Mrs. Dwight Gustafson and Miss 
Frances Stevens, with Grace Henson at 
the piano—all of Bob Jones University. 
A brief business meeting was fol- 
lowed by a half-hour concert by the 
Furman Concert Choir, under the able 
direction of Jerry Langenkamp. The 
program featured works by Schiitz, 
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ues notices will reach you on or 
near January 1, 1962. Dues are 
payable between January Ist and Feb- 
ruary 15th. If not paid during that pe- 
riod, a member is considered to be de- 
linquent and is not in good standing. 
At February 15th, chapter officers 
hould admit bers to ting 
only upon the presentation of their 
1962 membership cards. We need your 
cooperation to stamp out NATS de- 
linquency. 


Robert E. Soutus 


Treasurer 


Praetorius, Victoria, Randall Thompson 
and Shaw. The meeting was adjourned 
for lunch in the university cafeteria. 

The afternoon session, in the spacious 
new McAlister Auditorium, began with 
a scintillating lecture by Radiana Paz- 
mor of Florence, S.C. Her paper was 
designedly humorous as well as_ in- 
structive. Her subject was the bygone 
opera stars of the French theatre. The 
title was especially appropriate, Meteors 
in the French Operatic Sky. Her closing 
comments observed that while the stars 
are fixed and lasting in the heavens— 
meteors flare up brilliantly for a short 
time and quickly die. So the glory of 
opera brings sometimes mortal fame— 
but immortal ignominy. 

Dr. Milton Moore of Newberry Col- 
lege, Miss Pazmor, and Mr. Rhame con- 
stituted a panel of experts who gave 
helpful and constructive criticisms to the 
ten students of NATS members who 
performed for the meeting. All sang to 
the credit of their teachers, and pro- 
vided springboards for the panelists to 
launch vocal principles. The meeting 
adjourned at 3:40 P.M., with a reminder 
that the January meeting would be in 
Columbia, in conjunction with the South 
Carolina Music Teacher’s Association 
on the 27th. [Gail A. Gingery] 


TWIN CITIES 
An informal planning meeting was 


held by the officers and board members 
of the chapter on Sept. 29, 1961, at the 
home of President Tom Abbott. Also in 
attendance were Marcella Oja, secre- 
tary, Joseph Johnson, treasurer, and 
John Thut, Helen Huls, and Oliver 
Mogck, board members. 

A program for the year was drawn 
up which the planning committee feels 
will be enlightening, as well as educa- 
tional, and will be of interest to all 
the members of the chapter. 

On Nov. 4th, in the afternoon, the 
state vocal contest, under the sponsor- 
ship of NATS, will be held at the Mac- 
alester College Conservatory in St. 
Paul. Following the contest, there will 
be a dinner and meeting of the Twin 
Cities chapter of NATS. A feature of 
the meeting will be a report by Roy 
Schuessler, professor of music at the 
University of Minnesota, who has just 
returned from a year’s sabbatical leave 
in Europe, during which he concentrated 
his studies on the boy’s changing voice. 

Other meetings to follow will include 
a vocal program by Paul Knowles and 
Marcella Oja on Jan. 13, a review and 
discussion of the latest books on voice 
and principles of singing on March 17, 
and the final June meeting at the home 
of Helen Huls in St. Cloud, during 
which we hope to have a showing of 
William Vennard’s film on voice pro- 
duction. [Marcella Oja] 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

A preliminary, unofficial get-together 
was held in the cool gardens of Ramona 
Forbes, early in September. A steak-fry 
was the bait. 

On September 26th, the first official 
meeting of the season took place in the 
apartment of Berenice Yingling, where 
the meeting closed with a buffet sup- 
per. Our president, Leroy Lewis, re- 
quested the names of newcomers in the 
voice teaching field here, aiming to gath- 
er in new members before his term 
expires in April. David Baker spoke at 
length on this subject, and those present 
promised to round up at least one mem- 
ber apiece. [Editor’s Note: It should not 
be forgotten that local chapter member- 

[Please turn to page 34.] 
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BLUEBIRD—Rudolph Schirmer (Med.) . 75 
DEDICATION—Clara Edwards (Med.) | 75 
FAITH—Albert Hay Malotte (with piano « or organ) (Med. Bs. 75 
| WATCHED THE LADY CAROLINE—John Duke (Low or Med. ).. 75 


LIFT THINE EYES (from ‘‘Elihah’’)—Felix Mendelssohn (with organ) (High and Low). 75 


NOCTURNE —Richard Hageman (Med.) . 75 
SHEER JOY—Blanche D. Byles (Med.) ....... Mi.) 
SILVER—John Duke (Lowor Med.) 75 
SWEET SPRING IS YOUR TIME—Celius Dougherty (duet for soprano 

and tenor or two sopranos) . 1.00 
TWO LOVE SONGS—Leonard Bernstein (Extinguish my eyes 

and When my soul touches yours) (High) . 85 
UPSTREAM—Celius Dougherty (Poem by Carl Sandburg) (Med. 75 


HUNTING SONG—Charles Turner (High) .. 


BIZET: CARMEN—New English translation by Ruth and 
Thomas Martin. Libretto .75 (French-English) Vocal 
Score $6.00 (French-English) 


MOZART: DON GIOVANNI—New. English translation by 
W. H.’Auden and Chester Kallman (as produced by the 
NBC Opera Theatre on TV). Libretto .75 (Italian- English) 
Piano Score $6.00 


VERDI: LA TRAVIATA—New English version by Ruth and 
Thomas Martin. Libretto .75 (Italian-English) Vocal 
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NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF STANDARD OPERAS 


Send for complete list of Operas and Operettas published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc. Address Educational Division. 


In Los Angeles, 7OO West 7th St. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 


Score $5.00 (Italian-English) 


DONIZETTI: L’ELISIR D’'AMORE—New English transla- 
tion by Ruth and Thomas Martin. Last season’s hit at 
the Metropolitan Opera. First production in the English 
translation, Central City, Colorado, July, 1961. Libretto 
.75 (Italian-English) Piano Score $6.00 


DOUGLAS MOORE: THE WINGS OF THE DOVE—Libretto 
by Ethan Ayer (based upon the novel by Henry James). 
Libretto .75 Vocal Score (in preparation) 
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Peter Paut Fucus received his diploma 
in conducting, with honors, at the age of 19 
from the Academy of Music, Vienna. After 
several conductorial engagements in thea- 
ters in Austria and Czechoslovakia, he 
came to the United States in 1938, freelanc- 
ing as a coach and an accompanist. 

From 1949 to 1950, he was on the music 
staff of the Metropolitan Opera; this period 
was interrupted by 32 months of service in 
the United States Army. After his return 
from service, he was assistant at the Metro- 
politan to Walter, Busch, Szell, Reiner, and 
others. He has been with the San Francisco 
Opera Company [1946, 1950, 1954], the Cen- 
tral City Opera Festival |1948, 1949], the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, and the San 
Antonio Opera Festival. He was Leonard 
Bernstein’s assistant at the Berkshire Music 
Center for the American premiere of Brit- 
ten’s “Peter Grimes.” 

Since 1550, excepting 1954-55 which was 
spent in Germany on a Ford Foundation 
grant, he has been on the faculty of Loui- 
siana State University as director of the 
opera workshop; in 1955, he also became 
the conductor of the LSU Symphony Or- 
chestra. At present, he also holds the post 
of conductor and musical director of the 
Baton Rouge Civic Symphony. 

His many guest conductor and guest 
teacher appearances throughout the nation 
are too numerous to list here. As a recital 
accompanist, he has served many promi- 
nent singers, among them Blanche Thebom, 
Richard Tucker, Jerome Hines, Robert 
Merrill, Giuseppe di Stefano, and Dorothy 
Kirsten. He has authored articles appear- 
ing in “Musical America,” “Hi-Fi Stereo,” 
“Music Journal,” and others. His transla- 
tion of Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera” is pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer. As a composer, he 
has a symphony, three string quartets, 
piano pieces, and songs to his credit. 

As president of the National Opera As- 
sociation, Peter Paul Fuchs presented the 
paper below at the 1960 NATS Dallas Con- 
vention. It is included in THE BULLETIN by 
popular request. 


* * * 


HE PECULIAR POSITION of the Ameri- 

- can singer in the field of opera 
which has so often been a target of 
bitter complaints, can only be fully un- 
derstood against the implications fur- 
nished by the historical background. To 
begin with, when it first came to per- 
forming in opera, the American singer 
was a foreigner in his own country. 
Although there is no doubt that the 
earliest efforts of the musical theatre 
in this country, such as the legendary 
“Flora or Hob in the Well” in 1735 in 
Charleston, South Carolina, were pro- 
duced and performed by native Ameri- 
cans, there was little or no participation 
by native artists when so-called “real” 
operas were first performed in the 
United States. The first firmly docu- 
mented performances of this type of 
opera happened in 1825, when Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville” was brought to 
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various American cities by a European 
company, headed by Garcia and his 
daughter, who was later to become 
famous as Madame Malibran. Needless 
to say, the performances were given in 
Italian. At this and some subsequent 
occasions, the American spectator was 
indoctrinated with the belief that opera 
was a foreign art and had to be pre- 
sented in a foreign language. This in- 
docrination did not happen in a planned 
fashion, but merely through the power 
of circumstances. It was completely nat- 
ural for the audiences to accept Italian 
as the performing language of these 
visiting foreign artists, just as it is nat- 
ural in our day to accept Japanese as 
the performing language of the visiting 
Kabuki Theatre. And, for all we know, 
the idea that opera could sometime be- 
come an integral part of the American 
cultural picture may no more have oc- 
curred to Americans in the year 1825 
than it would occur to us now to ask 
that the Kabuki plays be presented in 
English. 

It always seems significant to me 
that Italian was the first operatic lan- 
guage to enter this country. Even today, 
we find a preference for Italian opera 
among our audiences that is hard to 
explain in view of the prevailingly 
Anglo-Saxon background of this na- 
tion. However, the monopoly of Italian 
in opera did not last very long. Within 
a few decades, we find evidence of 
operas being performed in French and 
German, culminating in the almost un- 
believable fact that between 1884 and 
1891 the Metropolitan Opera was run 
as a German opera company, with even 
the Italian and French operas presented 
in German. Around 1850, there is also 
scattered evidences of operas being per- 
formed in English. How successful these 
efforts were is hard to say, but they 
seem to have remained without any in- 
fluence on the leading companies until 
well after the turn of the century. 


What was the role of the American 
singer in all this? Obviously the interest 
of the native vocalist in opera must 
have been aroused at an early date, 
for in a nation endowed with such 
abundance of vocal talent as this one, 
it is unlikely that there should be no 
ambition to emulate the efforts of highly 
trained foreign specialists. But, aside 
from the problem of learning artistic 
techniques which during the early 19th 
century were not taught in this country, 
there was another obvious difficulty: 
even the finest vocalist could not hope 
to make a career in opera unless he 
was able to acquire proficiency in the 
singing of at least one foreign language. 
To Europeans, this requirement does not 


hold too much terror, and it never did. 
For on a continent with as many small 
nations and as many different languages 
as Europe, the mastery of one or several 
foreign languages is often a necessity 
for survival, or at least a strong cul- 
tural advantage. Not so in the United 
States, where one can travel in a straight 
line for three thousand miles without 
ever hearing any language other than 
English. Thus the aspiring American 
opera singer had to realize that in order 
to carry out his endeavor he had to 
acquire linguistic skills which in his own 
country would be of little consequence 
to him, except in the singing of opera. 

It seems, therefore, quite natural that 
to an American opera singer of a long 
past generation the most convenient 
method of coming by the necessary 
skills may have been to study abroad. 


Peter Paul Fuchs 
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SINGER 


If for instance a young singer from this 
country went to Italy to study, this 
provided him not only with a compara- 
tively effortless way to study the Italian 
language—by osmosis, as it were—but 


it sometimes offered the additional ad- . 


vantages of vocal training under the 
supervision of world-famous _ Italian 
voice teachers, and perhaps at least the 
faint hope of finding employment in one 
of the Italian opera houses. If this sing- 
er, after a number of years spent in 
such a fashion, would then return to the 
United States, with not only foreig: 
training but also foreign performing ex- 
perience to his credit, there was a gooc 
chance that he would be welcomed or 
the roster of one of the opera companies 
in America. Although a great man} 
changes have happened in Americai: 
opera since the late 19th century, there 
are many opera singers even in ou” 
day who consider this approach to thei” 
profession the most successful an¢ 
promising one. 

So far, so good. But how should the 
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young American singer intending to 
study abroad make his first important 
decision, namely where to study? Should 
he go to Italy, on the basis of an often 
stated theory that you can get better 
voice training in Italy than anywhere 
else in the world? Or should he go to 
Germany to find out as much as pos- 
sible about the dramatic side of opera, 
end also because Germany even now 
bas still the best employment opportu- 
nities for American singers? Or should 
be go to France and try to become a 
specialist in an art that has not had 
very many specialists lately, not even 
emong natives? 

The answer to this question is unfor- 
tunately much more complex than the 
situation should warrant. Whereas an 
ltalian, a French or a German opera 
singer can afford a study the entire 
repertoire in his own tongue and then 
add to it some repertoire in one or at 
the most two foreign languages, accord- 
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ing to the increasing responsibilities of 
his career, the American singer is gen- 
erally not as lucky! Since his own lan- 
guage, until a short time ago, was only 
of marginal significance in opera, and 
since even now it can in no way form 
the basis of an operatic career, it is for 
him not merely a question of which 
foreign language he prefers. Since none 
of them is his mother tongue, he is 
expected to know them all—lItalian, 
French, and German, that is. 

This is, in my opinion, an entirely 
unfair predicament confronting the 
American singer. I am not trying to 
settle here and now the old controversy 
whether opera should be presented in 
i's original language or in the language 
of the audience, or in either one or the 
other, depending on certain outer cir- 
cumstances. I am fully aware of the 
fact that each and every one of you 
nust have a very outspoken opinion on 
tais subject, that most of you are ready 
and willing to fight for your opinions, 
and moreover that in each group of five 
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American opera lovers discussing this 
topic, there is at least one who will 
disagree with the others. I am also well 
aware of the fact that some of the opin- 
ions on opera in English versus opera 
in the original language are held for 
very positive, some others for very 
negative reasons. Some people like opera 
in English because they honestly feel 
that this is the best way for a work 
of the musical stage to make direct 
contact with an American audience— 
some others like it because of their lack 
of familiarity with foreign languages. 
Some people like opera in the original 
language because they honestly feel that 
this is the most artistic way to produce 
an cpera—some others because they are 
rather impressed with their own knowl- 
elge of foreign languages, and they care 
very little about the feelings of others 
of lesser linguistic ability. But, whatever 
the merits of one viewpoint or another 
may be, the American opera singer finds 
himself caught between embittered op- 
posites and ideally should be able to act 
like a man capable of changing his 
nationality by merely pushing a button. 

“But,” it will be argued, “is it really 
necessary for a singer to speak a for- 
eign language in order to perform in 
it?” I think it is. Diction courses, espe- 
cially when they are taught by compe- 
tent individuals, may be helpful in fa- 
miliarizing not very advanced students 
with the basic sounds of a foreign 
tengue, but for the professional singer 
they are of little or no value. He cannot 
ignore the circumstance that singing is 
a combination of sounds and words, and 
even the most beautiful sound becomes 
boring after a while if the word that 
goes with it does not communicate the 
prceper meaning, or at least render the 
proper expressive contents. This can 
only be done by not just literal under- 
standing of the sung words by the sing- 
er, but by a sensitivity to even the most 
subtle shading that the language has 
to offer. To accomplish this type of sen- 
sitivity in three languages besides one’s 
own requires almost supernatural men- 
tal ability. The result of this is that many 
of our singers, pressed by too little time, 
lack of opportunities and the steady 
necessity of making a living, settle for 
something far from perfection in the 
matter of singing in foreign tongues. 
They merely learn to get by on the 
minimum that is expected of them, 
which often is not very much. Many 
singers are carried along by the calm- 
ing belief that linguistic sins can be for- 
given as long as the audience does not 
understand the language in which they 
are singing. But is this really true? I 
should like to cite a typical experience 
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which I am sure many of you have 
shared. You attend a recital given by 
a highly competent American singer. 
You listen to his Italian group, and you 
say “Very nice.” You listen to his Ger- 
man group and you say “Very good.” 
You listen to his French group and 
you say “Very fine.” Then you listen to 
his English group, perhaps a group 
which in musical contents is far inferior 
to the three others, and suddenly you 
are overwhelmed. You realize that the 
performer has at last succeeded in mak- 
ing contact with you. 

This is not astonishing—of course a 
singer will perform best in the lan- 
guage that he has spoken and heard 
since his earliest childhood. Italian may 
have the best vowels and consonants 
for singing purposes of any language, 
but if these vowels and consonants add 
up to nothing but a meaningless jumble 
in the singer’s mind, then he can hardly 
be blamed for not getting his best effort 
across to the audience in producing 
them. The Astrid Varnays, the George 
Londons and the Nicolai Geddas who 
change languages in singing with the 
same ease with which someone else 
puts on a different overcoat, do not grow 
on trees. And for singers not belonging 
to this exclusive group to have to per- 
form in a foreign language before they 
are ready for it—which in many cases 
means permanently—is a great injustice 
which is bound to lower their standards. 
Whether you like opera in English or 
not, there is no doubt that the American. 
singer can only benefit from its more 
widespread adoption. You and I can 
mention the names of a good many 
American singers who might never have 
made a career of any consequence, had 
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it not been for the fact that they were 
offered the chance to perform an opera 
er even a musical comedy in their na- 
tive tongue at an early stage of their 
development. By this means they were 
able to convince themselves and others 
that they possessed the qualities neces- 
sary to be performers. Many of them 
were able, after this initial important 
step, to branch out toward the perform- 
ance of roles in foreign tongues and 
make them as believable as they did 
with the roles in English. 

But the problem of language, impor- 
tant as it may seem is not the only 
aspect of his art that puts the American 
opera singer at a disadvantage. With the 
extremely limited number of opportuni- 
ties to perform opera professionally in 
this country, the struggle to gain per- 
forming experience may end in utter 
defeat for many who might have done 
better under more favorable circum- 
stances. For an opera singer, no matter 
how gifted, cannot develop his skill by 
studying only. He needs the continuous 
contact with the live material—standing 
on a stage, with an orchestra in the 
pit, with scenery, costumes, lighting, 
other performers around him, and an 
audience in the house. When he feels 
that his performance of a role was not 
up to par on a certain night, he should 
have an opportunity to correct his mis- 
takes, and he should not have to wait a 
year or two for this opportunity. Nor- 
mally, this is not possible with our pres- 
ent organization of operatic affairs. Only 
time and the good will of our politicians 
can bring about an improvement in this 
situation. But for the time being we 


must find methods of enabling the 
American opera singer to do his very 
best, no matter how adverse the circum- 
stances. 

In this connection the first item that 
comes to one’s mind is the problem of 
acting in opera, something that has been 


drawn into our consciousness much 
more strongly during recent years. For 
this we should be grateful—opera was 
always meant to be a drama with music, 
and never a concert in costumes, as 
some performers would have you be- 
lieve. And it is not the performers’ 
fault alone—high standards can only be 
reached and maintained if our audiences 
require them. In this respect we have 
often been deficient. The opera lover 
who states “I go to the opera to hear 
beautiful singing, and I am not inter- 
ested in anything else,” is a menace to 
the art form of opera. He intends to 
reduce everything dramatic in opera, 
including the underlying psychology 
of action, to a mere farce. And the per- 
former, harassed by the magnitude and 
manysidedness of his assignment, might 
just by chance be receptive to this sug- 
gestion and pay less attention to his 
dramatic assignment. 

It is really a strange situation, or at 
least it was a strange situation until a 
very short time ago, and the change is 
only being brought about slowly. A 
young girl decides to devote herself to 
a career as an opera singer when some- 
one more or less qualified to do so finds 
that she has a voice large and interest- 
ing enough to be developed. The next 
few years are devoted to a fairly rigor- 
ous regimen of vocal calisthenics. If the 
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voice teacher happens to be a fanatic 
who thinks that music should play a 
major role in a singer’s life, he may 
suggest some sightsinging, and later 
musical coaching and repertoire study 
Perhaps a diction course or the study 
of one or two foreign languages may 
also be suggested. Anything else, suct 
as acting, English diction, history of the 
theatre or history of music and simila 
subjects are not likely to be mentioned 
within an arrangement of private study 

Let us now assume that our promising 
young soprano or mezzo-soprano has 
spent four or five years in this fashior 
and has accomplished a_ reasonable 
amount of proficiency as a vocalist, per- 
haps has even mastered the musica! 
study of a few complete roles from op- 
eras—although this can be considerec 
ambitious, for in many cases the so- 
called “standard” arias will have to suf- 
fice. Now it is time for an entrance 
into the professional field of opera, prob- 
ably by singing some auditions. This 
fascinating activity may of course be 
extended for many years without any 
tangible results. On the other hand it 
may happen—and it has happened— 
that our applicant is lucky at one of her 
first tries and is given employment with 
an opera company, or at least is being 
assigned the performance of one role, 
which could be a major role. How did 
this happen? Because she sang well, of 
course. Did it have anything to do with 
her acting ability, her stage deportment, 
her understanding of the dramatic func- 
tion of the opera performer? Of course 
not—there is not time for such niceties 
at most of the usual auditions. Chances 
are that the auditioning official may 
not even have paid too much attention 
to the young lady’s shapely legs—an 
omission that is very unlikely to happen 
to his colleague on Broadway. 

Net result: the young lady is being 
paid for her work as a_ professional 
opera performer. About half of her work 
consists of acting, a discipline in which 
she was never fortunate enough to have 
been instructed. However, this insuffi- 
ciency is not likely to cause her much 
terror—not nearly as much as a slightly 
scratchy throat two weeks before the 
performance. Some kindly stage director 
assures her that he will “show her what 
she has to do,” and lo and behold 1 
professional opera actress has_ been 
made in two easy lessons. 

What such a policy will do to th: 
standards of acting in opera is almost 
beyond imagination. It is tantamount 
to informing our young artists that while 
they must offer the very finest in th» 
way of vocalism in order to amount t» 
something, they may use any imaginable 
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shortcut when it comes to acting—the 
professional singer may be an amateur 
actor, or worse, and only a few people 
will object. It does not help the situa- 
tion at all that some of our most illus- 
trious imports from foreign lands use 
methods of acting on the opera stage 
that went out fifty years ago—if indeed 
they had ever gone in! What does help 
--if perhaps only to a limited extent— 
is the existence of opera workshops in 
colleges and elsewhere. They are the 
first ones attempting to establish the fact 
that the curriculum of a budding profes- 
sonal opera singer ought not to consist 
of one and a half subjects only. Again, 
tle mere enrollment of a young singer 
in an opera workshop does not auto- 
matically guarantee the emergence of 
a well-trained and thoroughly profes- 
sional performer, but at least it offers 
more of a promise than the one-sided 
voice-only education of years ago. 

What the possible shortcomings of an 
opera workshop might be is quite obvi- 
ous: no course in a college is better 
than the teacher who teaches it. In this 
respect it is quite possible that certain 
subjects of a workshop may be taught 
very competently, while others are not 
given enough attention. On the whole, 
however, the influence of opera work- 
shops on opera acting has been bene- 
ficial. I think it can be said without 
reservation that the new crop of singers 
coming to the professional field from 
colleges and universities boasts far bet- 
ter acting training than the group of 
its non-college trained predecessors of 
a generation ago. This is often a result 
of efficient teaching. But it is also a 
result of the close proximity if not rival- 
ry of the university’s drama department 
where acting standards must be set high, 
and where the future opera singer can 
find a great deal of stimulation and per- 
haps a number of gratifyingly fresh ap- 
proaches to acting. 

The most retarding factor of opera 
development in this country seems to 
be the strange dilemma that is found 
among our audiences: dramatically they 
have been brought up on a heritage of 
William Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde and 
George Bernard Shaw, and moreover on 
the most advanced and artistic methods 
of play production—yet operatically 
they have been led to believe that noth- 
ing matters but the sound of the voice! 
This attitude is bound to lead to severe 
conflicts, when opera fails to live up 
to its dramatic requirements, which is 
st ll very often. Depending on the spec- 
tator’s personal inclination, he may 
either decide that most opera produc- 
tions are not valid dramatically and 
therefore not worth attending. Or he 
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may come to the conclusion that they 
are rewarding enough musically and 
vocally that the rest may be generously 
overlooked. The trouble is that neither 
one of these attitudes will help the dra- 
matic development of opera. What we 
really need are critical and discrimi- 
nating spectators who will treat our 
opera performers with encouragement 
but with not too much blindness to 
their dramatic shortcomings. The opera 
performer who is paid a_ professional 
fee for his services should be judged on 
a professional basis for both his singing 
and his acting. This, I think, is a fair 
claim from both performers and audi- 
ences. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me em- 
phasize this: I certainly do not mean 
to imply that all of our present day 
opera singers are bad actors. Undoubt- 
edly there are a great many very fine 
actors among them, and their number 
seems to be increasing. On the other 
hand, we are told that even two genera- 
tions ago some very fine actors were to 
be seen on the opera stage. This is not 
what really counts. There are aiways 
individuals whose native talent is too 
strong to be subdued. What counts is 
the overall level of presentation. And 
in that respect it seems to me that the 
battle is far from won. Perhaps we all 
suffer a bit from delusions. It pleases us 


no end that the 300-pound prima donna 
and the short and fat tenor are obviously 
on their way out. But does it occur to 
us that a beautiful physique is no guar- 
antee for good acting, not even among 
film stars in Hollywood? If we wish 
to see good actors on our opera stages, 
we must train them to be good actors, 
notwithstanding the Mary Gardens and 
Lawrence Tibbetts who could perhaps 
get along without this type of training. 

This is where it becomes the duty of 
the American opera singer to avail him- 
self of all the dramatic training that is 
obtainable, and then to establish his 
position as a mature performer, worthy 
of comparison with his colleague on the 
legitimate stage. For the moment, this 
may mean that he must supply more in 
the direction of acting than the average 
audience will demand. But there is no 
doubt that with rising standards on 
stage the viewing standards of our audi- 
ences will also rise. And perhaps we 
shall all live to see the day when we 
shall be able to attend a whole series 
of opera performances without ever hav- 
ing to apologize for the visual part of 
the presentation. If this sounds like a 
dream then we had bebtter start work- 
ing toward putting it into reality, or 
else we shall be responsible for having 
it remain a dream. This, I submit, would 
be a nightmare.f# 
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[Continued from page 13.] 


[b] The pianist-singer, whose instru- 
ment is hidden, continually sees the 
piano keyboard expanding well beyond 
four feet in his mind’s eye. He often 
does not realize that the vocal cords 
have an average length of about three- 
fifths of an inch in men and of about 
two-fifths of an inch in women. All 
vocal tones, high or low, are produced 
in the same small area inside the larynx, 
motivated by the flow of air from the 
lungs in controlled exhalation. The dif- 
ferences in pitch as determined by the 
frequency of vibrations of the vocal 
cords are brought about by regulation 
of their tension. To the pianist-singer 
who sees the wide distance of intervals 
on the keyboard and correlates them by 
a peculiar psychological process with his 
vocal technical approach in attacking 
the intervals, which appear to him dis- 
couragingly far apart, frequently causes 
considerable and unexpected difficulties. 
[c] In playing the piano, the required 
musical accents can be given in all pitch 
ranges of the keyboard with about the 
same energy from the fingers. In sing- 
ing, however, the strength of musical 
accent must be carefully graduated in 
order to avoid any strain or even abuse 
of the necessary adjustments of the deli- 
cate muscular mechanism, particularly 
in the transition from one “so-called 
register” to another. In trying to use 
the same heavy accents for the high 
notes as for the low ones, a singer may 
frequently not only sing off-pitch, espe- 
cially in the high range, but also may 
seriously strain and finally damage his 
vocal mechanism. 

[d] The pianist-singer may easily 
overlook the fact that the sounding 
board of the piano is unchangeably 
prefabricated and, therefore, “set.” In 
contrast to this, the vocalist continually 
has to activate various muscle groups 
in order to set and reset the adjustable 
resonance cavities appropriately. This 
makes it understandable why the vocal 
apparatus is more easily subject to fa- 
tigue, especially at the end of a long 
phrase with a rapidly diminishing air 
supply. 

[e] In pianists, the feeling for exact- 
ness of vocal pitch as well as for tone 
shadings is often not sufficiently devel- 
oped. This may be because the tones 
on the piano, high or low, respond auto- 
matically; its many strings are pread- 
justed in length and tension for the 
different pitches and, moreover, due to 
its mechanism, its energy and loudness 
invariably decreases quickly. The sing- 
er, on the other hand, in order to attack 


his tones successfully, has to prepare 
and establish a much more subtle and 
well-defined tone picture in his mind 
than does the pianist. The vocal mech- 
anism allows for a great variety of 
tone shadings and of tone volume. 

[f] However, as an example of bene- 
ficial influence of piano playing on 
singing, the development of a sense for 
the underlying harmonies as an im- 
portant stimulus for color, the dynamics 
of a melodic line and a sense for musi- 
cal teamwork, have to be mentioned as 
valuable, positive factors. 

The vocal apparatus is the only musi- 
cal instrument completely and invisibly 
built in, activated and resonated by 
continuous adjustments of complex in- 
teraction of the various muscles. It is 
also the only instrument in which hands 
and fingers take no part in the pro- 
duction of musical sounds. It is obvious, 
therefore, that any attempt of an in- 
strumentalist to apply, consciously or 
subconsciously, ideas originating from 
specific instrumental mechanism to the 
training of the voice, with its quite 
different requirements, will be mislead- 
ing and may be quite harmful. 

Strincs. Among instrumentalists, the 
taste for artistic singing is usually best 
developed in string players. This is due 
to the early developed sense for pitch, 
for tone shadings, for tone dynamics, 
and for legato playing. The even vibra- 
to of string players may help to develop 
a correct, even vibrato in the singer, 
without shake or wobble, and counter- 
act to a certain extent a frequent ten- 
dency toward vocal stiffness and tonal 
rigidity. Thus, the taste for vocalism 
may well be enhanced, despite the fun- 
damental differences of tone production 
of the singer and the string player. It 
may be mentioned that European school 
children usually learn their songs, with 
some advantage, by hearing them played 
on the violin, not on the piano. 

On the other hand, as with many in- 
strumentalists, a certain lack of con- 
cern for the meaning of the word in 
connection with music is frequently 
quite evident also in string players. 

Woopwinp AND Brass INSTRUMENTS. 
Woodwind and brass instrumentalists, 
although generally endowed with a 
feeling for legato, often produce straight, 
stiff, and unemotional vocal tones. In 
the first place, this may be because 
there is hardly a vibrato in their instru- 
mental tone production and, secondly, 
because the stimulus for tone shading, 
usually derived from the subtle meaning 
of poetry, is lacking. 

There are often individual sound 
ideals carried over from their specific 
instruments to their vocal tone produc- 
tion. For instance, oboe players often 
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ing booklength manuscripts of all 
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31 St., New York 1. In Calif.: 6253 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28; In 
Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., 
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show a tendency toward nasality, pos- 
sibly due to the special character and 
to the special technique applied to the 
sound production of their instrument. 
Clarinet players frequently produce 
hollow vocal tones without a sufficiently 
clear tone center and without the nces- 
sary spectrum of overtones. Trumpet 
players may show inclination to try to 
sing overly brilliant. 

It may be of interest to mention here 
that, as a vocal examiner, I had the 
opportunity to hear instrumental stu- 
dents, who took voice as a minor sub- 
ject, sing. As singers, they were begin- 
ners. Strangely enough, in the majority 
of cases, one could detect the instrument 
in which they were majoring from the 
sound of their singing. 

Instrumental playing, however, and 
especially the rich and varied colors of 
the symphony orchestra, will enhance 
the sensitiveness of the singer toward 
tone shadings. At this point, one may 
mention an instance in which vocal 
imitation of an instrument and instru- 
mental imitation of the voice is legiti- 
mate and in good style. One may only 
think of the cadences of flowery color- 
aturas written, among others, by Han- 
del, Bellini or Donizetti. Here the mu- 
tual imitation of voice and instrument 
is the purpose and represents a desirable 
sound ideal for both. 

With regard to singing and its influ- 
ence on instrumental playing, it should 
be stated that it is always in every 
respect a beneficial one. The living voice 
can well be called the most direct and 
spontaneous instrument of all instru- 
ments since it is produced and resonated 
in the human body. There is no mediun 
of wood or metal, as it is with all other 
instruments, for the production ard 
resonation of the tone involved. Conse- 
quently, singing will help to free ard 
enhance musical feeling, will assist n 
counteracting mechanical, expressioti- 
less playing, and will develop for <ll 
instrumentalists a greater sensitivity for 
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tonal beauty, for subtle dynamic shad- 
ing, for legato and for exactness of pitch. 
One often speaks of the singing hands 
of a pianist, of the singing violin tone, 
or the sweet singing flute. Conductors 
i rehearsing the orchestra often com- 
pare playing with singing. They fre- 
guently will ask their instrumentalists 
t» execute a phrase or a melody as a 
snger would sing it. 

Finally, in referring back to our dis- 


cussion of ill-defined comparisons be- 
tween the living voice and other instru- 
ments, it must be emphasized that a 
great deal of the discouragement and 
frustration of the instrumentalist-singer 
could be avoided by a clearer, better 
understanding and approach toward the 
vocal art. If singing instrumentalists 
would more distinctly define the dif- 
ferences in musical taste and technique 
between their instruments and _ their 


voices, they would not put all the blame 
for their vocal failures on the lack of 
a “God-given voice.” After all, in the 
17th and 18th centuries when music was 
not practiced in such limiting, over- 
specialized ways as it now is, many 
fine instrumentalists, conductors and 
composers were excellent singers as 
well; just to name a few—Johann Adolf 
Hasse, Padre Martini, Porpora, Rossini 
and Haydn.tt 


Student 


FRED HOLLER 


be a considerable amount 
Sof promotional work done by voice 
teachers. They must constantly promote 
vocal music throughout the country. 
One of the best ways to do this is 
through our Student Auditions. These 
auditions are beneficial to the student, 
the teacher and to vocal music. Only a 
small percentage of voice students intend 
to sing professionally, but nearly all of 
them wili be interested in singing and 
in vocal music all of their lives. They 
will be our steady customers and our 
enthusiastic audiences. Members of 
NATS not only would be lax in their 
responsibilities, but also would be lack- 
ing in foresight if they did not promote 
the one thing that keeps them in busi- 
ness. For years, the manufacturers of 
band instruments have successfully pro- 
moted their products. Our products— 
good singing and fine vocal music— 
have been allowed too often to just grow 
up like Topsy. We must patiently nur- 
ture them, we must ardently love them, 
and we must enthusiastically promote 
tiem. 

But “we” does not mean a few offi- 
cers of NATS. It means YOU, whether 
you are in a school or college, or in pri- 
vate teaching. You cannot be just a 
great artist-teacher, a supremely gifted 


pedagog, or a marvelous vocal scientist. 
In addition to which ever one of these 
you imagine you are, you must be a 
promoter, just a plain salesman. If you 
do not, your business will steadily de- 
cline. However, you need not feel that 
it is a chore. We constantly hear voice 
teachers bemoaning their lack of pupils, 
etc. If they have difficulty “selling” the 
Student Auditions to pupils, how can 
they possibly sell them on something 
like phonetic singing, or French Art 
Songs, or vowel formation in _ the 
pharynx, instead of the mouth? The 
successful teacher is the one who gets 
results in all fields, including the area of 
promotion. However, he must first sell 
himself on the idea of NATS Student 
Auditions—he must believe in them. 
They are designed for his benefit, as well 
as for that of his pupils. 

Teachers in large cities and in large 
colleges often plead that their students 
do not need these auditions. All students 
need to sing in public as often as pos- 
sible, generally speaking; the poor and 
mediocre students need this far more 
than the more talented ones. So, the 
idea of singing for the experience and 
for the evaluation of competent judges 
must be the motivating force of the 
Student Auditions. Those teachers who 
enter only their top singers will eventu- 
ally kill these auditions. 

Of course, there are teachers who are 
afraid to enter their pupils in these 


auditions because of possible adverse 
criticism. If the teacher is doing a good 
job, he need never fear criticism from 
anyone because his conscience is clear. 
Let’s not fool ourselves. If we have not 
done our best with a pupil, either 
through laxity or lack of knowledge, 
then the Student Auditions are exactly 
what we need. We need to evaluate our 
teaching, perhaps more than the stu- 
dent needs to evaluate his singing. The 
wide awake, broad-minded teacher 
should welcome this opportunity. 

There is the problem of adjudication. 
It is always difficult to find competent 
judges. With experience and evaluation 
being the main objectives of the Stu- 
dent Auditions, judges must not only 
be able to judge competently, they must 
be able to recognize the potential of the 
singer, and the underlying causes of 
bad singing, and write intelligent terse 
suggestions and encouraging words of 
commendation which will enable the 
student to progress and to desire addi- 
tional study. So the judge must be fair- 
ly skilled in writing. An outstanding 
voice teacher will be all things to all 
men. 

All of us may not be able to success- 
fully do this kind of judging. But we all 
have pupils, and we can at least “sell” 
them on the Student Auditions. They 
are one of the most important activities 
of NATS, and each of us should work 
hard for their success.¢{ 
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Lioyp MALLETT will be remembered for 
his contribution to Vol. XV, No. 4, THE 
BULLETIN, entitled “Preparing for Another 
Year’s Work,” and his “Talent—What Is It,” 
in Vol. XVII, No. 2. He was a pupil of 
Baroness Katherine Evans; he studied 
further with Richard DeYoung, Reinald 
Werranrath, Martial Singher, Frank La 
Forge and Coenraad V. Bos. He was, for 
ten years, tenor soloist of the First Unitar- 
ian Church in Portland, Oregon, where he 
is recognized as a prominent teacher of 
singing. 


* * * 


CHANCE REMARK made at one of our 

NATS workshops some years ago 
gave me the inspiration for a great deal 
of research concerning the needs of the 
teacher who deals with the pre-college 
singer. The remark—well, it surely was 
made in a moment of small concern by 
one who should know better. It dee 
with the idea that the beginning singer 
who is not of college age wastes his time 
with singing lessons. 

I challenged the speaker with the 
idea that colleges everywhere are offer- 
ing scholarships to high school graduates 
who show aptitude in music. My point 
was won with the fact that most of us 
have had students won away from us 
by just such offered scholarships! He 
admitted that these pupils cannot be 
considered beginners in any sense and 
that in this instance “talented pupils” 
do profit by pre-college endeavor. I 
stood by my guns with my conviction 
that no serious singer can wait until he 
is eighteen or older to begin. 

We know that the work done in our 
high school choral workshops is improv- 
ing steadily but my choral director 
pupils admit ruefully that they know too 
little about voices and singing methods 
to fill all the needs of the adolescent 
vocalist. Thus I began to compile ma- 
terial on the subject from twenty years 
of experience with younger singers. 

First I had a little booklet published 
by Portland State College duplication 
department and then Belwin, Inc., ac- 


Lloyd Mallet 


the early 


cepted my book, 50 ExeErcISES FOR TH: 
Younc Srncer. At the same time, [ 
worked long and seriously over listing 
all the songs in my teaching library 
with an eye to type of song, difficulty of 
music, subject of poem and range. Too 
many teachers I have known used songs 
of too adult nature for youngsters. Even 
with beginners, the same trite songs and 
too-involved arias were assigned, re- 
gardless of range or difficulty of the 
music. Our song contest lists for high 
school students carried such titles as 
Voi che sapete and Old Mother Hub- 
bard, lieder and dramatic songs of such 
a nature that the demands were far too 
great even if youngsters might like such 
songs. 

About this time I was asked to serve 
on the NATS Vocal Affairs Committee 
to outline a new list of Songs For High 
School Vocal Contests. In good faith, 
I carefully chose a listing of songs and 
mailed them to the chairman. When the 
list came out I was embarrassed to dis- 
cover that there were many songs in- 
cluded which are no longer in fashion 
and some of which are hardly suitable 
for young singers. My main concern is 
that many of these songs are of no par- 
ticular interest to high-school-age peo- 
ple whose experiences are far different 
from ours of twenty or thirty years ago. 

In the past ten years, many fine folk- 
songs have been published with new 
settings and in better keys—not that 
folksongs are the only songs suitable for 
work with young singers! It seems that 
the emphasis on spirituals has lessened 
in favor of such songs as Celius Dough- 
erty, John Jacob Niles and Clifford Shaw 
have arranged and published as Ameri- 
can ballads. The R. D. Row Music Com- 
pany folksong series arranged by John 
Edmunds provides a tremendous sheif 
of songs and Boosey’s Quilter settings «f 
old songs is another boon to teachers. 
Dougherty’s “Sea Chanties” and Aaroa 
Copland’s settings of familiar American 
tunes offer enough contrast that ore 
could almost present whole folksong re- 
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citals without becoming repetitious or 
dull. Youngsters like them and under- 
stand the idiom, consequently they sing 
them with feeling. 

Menotti’s operas have recently pre- 
sented us with arias in English suitable 
for young voices because the roles are 
tc be sung by young actors. The duet 
from THE TELEPHONE makes a nice re- 
cital piece and the airs for Monica from 
Tie Mepium are excellent for a light 
soprano. Black Swan, also from THE 
Meprium, is nice for two girls’ voices. 
S.muel Barber’s Vanessa offers the 
beautiful lament, Must The Winter 
Come So Soon? and other airs which 
can be used in programs. 

I insist that young beginners learn to 
sing the music they appreciate best be- 
fore they can approach other levels of 
repertoire. Surely there is nothing 
wrong with a sixteen year old tenor 
singing THE Sounp or Music’s title song 
or Climb Every Mountain—or a young 
soprano enjoying tunes from THE KiNG 
anv I. They are songs of romance and lie 
well for the voice. Their tunes are pretty 
and they are rhythmical. It seems to me 
that we make a very bad mistake by 
turning up our noses at music which we 
all enjoy hearing in the theatre. 

Then there are many Gilbert and Sul- 
livan tunes of real merit. Duets being so 
hard to find nowadays, we should all 
renew our acquaintance with G. & S. 
Neither should we consider duets from 
light opera to be too sweet for serious 
young singers. Every now and then I let 
my pupils choose Victor Herbert, Rom- 
berg and Frim] duets to close their song 
programs. Now maybe I’m being old 
fashioned! At any rate the singers like 
to sing them and their public likes to 
hear them. I keep reminding myself that 
the kind of recital given by a young stu- 
dent differs a great deal from that given 
by the college age singer. But these 
early song programs are very necessary 
experiments and their preparation is just 
as serious as any other. 

Recently a young soprano pupil of 
mine sang a group of songs in her pro- 
gram which included “The Lamb” by 
Shaw, “Lullaby for a Doll” by Black, 
“Sound the Flute” by Dougherty, Bar- 
ber’s “Sure on This Shining Night” and 
Thomas’s “A Maiden.” They are all 
songs for a light, young voice. She sang 
“Hheneath a Weeping Willow’s Shade” by 
Hopkinson, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Night- 
insale and the Rose” and Adele’s 
Lvughing Song from “Die Fledermaus” 
to display scale facility and make her 
atdience smile over Adele’s witty lyrics. 

A teen-age tenor used “Cabin,” 
“Heavenly Grass” and “David” by 
Bowles, old-timer “My Lady Walks in 
Loveliness” by Charles and “The Hills 
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of Gruzia” by Mednikoff as part of his 
recital. The same singer has enjoyed 
singing Naginski’s “The Pasture,” 
Shaw’s “The Nightingale” and “When I 
Am Dead, My Dearest,” Tyson’s “Like 
Barley Bending,” “There Is a Lady” by 
Dello Joio and “The Lonely” by Ed- 
munds. But I have never said he 
couldn’t also sing Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein! 

A young bass-baritone who began 
with me at the age of sixteen is singing 
several serious songs. Due to its many 
songs in lower tessitura we are using 
Pathways of Song by LaForge-Earhart. 
“Ich liebe dich” by Beethoven and Han- 
del’s “Ombra mai fi” [transposed a 
whole step down] join with Brahms’ 
“Sandman” and Franz’ “Stille Sicher- 
heit.” This young singer has sung quite 
often in church and again has had to 
have transpositions of songs whose tessi- 
tura is a step high for him. Dougherty’s 
ballad “Shenandoah” and the newly 
published “Red Rosey Bush,” which 
Boosey has brought out in the key of C 
[Victor Young’s arrangement is prettier 
but lies too high for a baritone], togeth- 
er with “Peace” by Hartley are new as- 
signments. 

Some interesting newer songs are: 
“Come, my love, to me” by Henry Row- 
ley Bishop, “Feed My Lambs” by Koch, 
“I Was Not Sorrowful” by Ireland, “O 
Lord, at Thine Altar” David H. Williams 
[Augsburg Press] for weddings, “He’s 
Goin’ Away” Niles [in a higher key for 
sopranos], “Heaven-Haven” by Dough- 
erty, “Four Mountain Carols” by Harold 
Abbey [published by Mercury] and “A 
Wedding Suite” by Clokey whose two 
songs, “O Perfect Love” and “Set Me As 
a Seal” are very modern but not too 
difficult for young vocalists. 


Octavio Pinto’s three songs, “Voce” 
“Prece” and “Presente De Natale” give 
us interesting material for a talented 
pupil who might also enjoy Sadero’s 
“Fa La Nana,” “Ninna Nanna” by Gar- 
giulo and Recli’s “Bergerette.” Some- 
times the modern Spanish and Italian 
songs appeal more to the younger ones 
than traditional airs. The same may be 
true with recent settings of American 
folksongs over old English, Irish and 
Scottish ballads and songs. I always hope 
that familiarity with one will lead to ap- 
preciation for the other. 

I cannot overstress the idea that the 
student who has been conditioned to 
ways of study and practice during high 
school years becomes the most success- 
ful college singing student. If his appre- 
ciation for better singing and finer choice 
of songs can be developed early, time 
need never be wasted with these mat- 
ters later on. However, if the early ado- 
lescent student is exploited, flattered, 
sent out to perform before he is ready, 
he is of no use to anyone, especially 
himself. 

Just as the early piano student should 
be given a progressive education, gradu- 
ally learning and mastering works suit- 
able to his age and ability, so must the 
young singer avoid the pitfalls of singing 
material far beyond his maturity. This is 
just as much a part of the vocal improve- 
ment process as any amount of techni- 
cal work. Time and again students have 
come to all our studios from other teach- 
ers whose ideas in voice procedure were 
good but whose application of repertoire 
had the effect of cancelling all else. 
Singing songs which lie well for the 
voice and challenge the imagination of 
the singer is a very real preventive for 
many later ailments.{{ 
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4 big thank you to these....... 


[1] who are using subscriptions to The Bulletin as gifts to their students—present or 


who are stimulating the interest of young teachers and/or students in subscribing; 
[3] who are asking their institutional libraries to subscribe; 

who are urging their students to study The Bulletin as it arrives in the library; 
who are showing copies to their public library, urging its inclusion among their 


[6] who are speaking to choral directors and music educators about The Bulletin; 


For these and other helpful endeavors, blessings upon you, one and all! Much of the 
growth in non-member subscriptions is due to your zeal. You are not only helping The 
Bulletin, but also you are truly helping the recipients of your magazine. You are spreading 
the good word; you are creating fine public relations for yourself and for NATS! 
Approximately 300 libraries and 150 individuals now subscribe—as non-members. There 
should be many, many more! Send me all the subscriptions, or names of potential 
subscribers, that you can; let's see if we can't make it 500 before the next convention! 
will be supplied cheerfully when you ask for them. 
Libraries do not use our forms, however, since each has its own method of ordering. 
It is preferable for individuals to use them, but not imperative. 


Send all subscriptions to me—not to any of the Chicago offices. Thank you for 
your cooperation as always! [Helen Steen Huls, Circulation Manager, The Bulletin, 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. | 
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SACRED CHORAL 


EARLY ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS, eEpITED By RossELL 
Hore RosBINS, PUBLISHED BY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1961, THREE- AND TWO-PART AS ORIGINALLY CONCEIVED. $5.00 

Early English Christmas carols contains both words and music 
for thirty beautiful carols of medieval England, transcribed 
from the original manuscript sources. A note on each carol gives 
its background and pertinent facts about its history. Included is 
a brief bibliography and a note on the performance of the carols, 
as well as a ten page introduction on their development as a 
form. Seventeen line drawings have been added by Alexander 
Dobkin. This is a must addition to those who want to get away 
from the usual Christmas carols that we have been used to 
hearing since childhood. 

Twelve of the carols printed in this book have been recorded 
by Carol Singers of the Indian Hill Workshop, Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on a 12” record issued by Columbia University 
Press. 


CHRISTMAS DAY sy Gustav-Hotst; 983 
This is a choral fantasy on old carols; a nice addition to any 
choir’s repertoire. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT, Puerto Rican caro, anpD CATALONIAN 

CHRISTMAS CAROL, arraNnceD BY JOHN CRAMER, PUBLISHED 

By Marks Music CorporaTIon, 1957 anp 1958, RESPECTIVELY. 
Both for SAB and ideally suited for school groups. 


SLEEP, THOU HOLY CHILD sy Jean Pasquet, B. F. Woop Co.; 


SATB. 20¢ 
SWEET WAS THE SONG THE VIRGIN SANG sy Puitire Gor- 
pon, Mitts Music, INc.; sats. 25¢ 


COME NOW, HAPPY SHEPHERDS sy CosTE.LEy-Ross1; THEO- 
DORE PRESSER Co.; SATB. 25¢ 


THE SHEPHERDS’ FAREWELL TO THE HOLY FAMILY rrom 
“Fiicut Into Ecypr” sy Hector Beruioz; E. C. ScHirMER Co.; 
SATB. 25¢ 

All of these anthems are worthy of your consideration for the 

Christmas season. 


ODE TO THE KING OF KINGS sy AsraAHAM ELLISTEIN; MILLS 
Music, Inc. $3.00 
This is a cantata for soprano and baritone [tenor] solos and 
mixed chorus with orchestra accompaniment. The range of the 
solos are such that they may be combined and sung by a tenor, 
in fact the work was performed recently by the Cleveland Sing- 
ing Society with Jan Peerce as guest soloist. The orchestration 
is reduced to an effective piano score for use where the resources 
of an orchestra are not available. It is difficult to appraise a 
work of this nature without hearing it performed, but I can say 
that the melodic lines are vocally conceived, there is a sense 
of the dramatic maintained throughout the composition and 
it is within the performing ability of a good chorus. I am highly 
impressed with the music. 


THE LORD IS MY LIGHT AND MY SALVATION sy Jan 
BENDER FOR TWO CHOIRS; CONCORDIA PUBLISHING House; $1.50 
This is a sacred motet, unaccompanied, needing a double choir 
of good skill. The dominant style is an antiphonal conversation 
between the two choirs, mostly in full harmony with a strong 
fugue section in the middle and extended treatment of the 
Doxology as a finale. The 150 measure composition will probably 
require 6 to 8 minutes performance time. 


THE GATE OF HEAVEN sy RanpAtt Tuompson; E. C. ScHIRMER 
Music Co.; sats. 

Randall Thompson has done it again. All of us had thought 
that the Alleluia could not be matched, but here is a compo- 
sition that contains similar characteristics, but at the same time 
is entirely original. The treatment of the 82 measures is refresh- 
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SACRED CHORAL 


ing and inspiring with the skill of this great composer in ev - 
dence throughout. This composition will take its place among 
pon great choral writings of our time. Also available in SSAA 
and TTBB. 


COME MY SOUL sy Paut LinpsteEy THomas; MILLs 
INC.; SATB. 
A 1961 copyright of a modern anthem for general use that his 
many characteristics of interest. The melodic line is strong, the 
block-harmony sections are contrasted with single vocal lines 
and the accompaniment is interesting. The text is by von Caniiz 
translated by Henry Buckoll. 


THE NINETY AND NINE sy Sankey-Lynn; 
Co.; SATB WITH SOLO FOR MEDIUM VOICE. Qh¢ 

Are the compositions of Ida B. Sankey now taking their dies e 
along with those of Foster and others who have composed music 
of such universal style that we consider them truly indigenous 
American? Here is a concert version of the famous Ninety and 
Nine, with the melody carried in a solo voice of medium range. 
The arrangement is good. This is made to order to fill that spot 
in a concert program where you wish something tuneful, familiar 
and chorally effective. 


THEODORE 


THE SAVIOR OF THE WORLD IS HERE sy WEtsset-Darst; 
B. F. Woop Co.; sats. 25¢ 


O MASTER, LET ME WALK WITH THEE sy Gtappen-Younc; 
B. F. Woop Co.; sats. 20¢ 


JESUS, NOW TO THEE I TURN ME sy Cuervusini-LiInDQugeSsT; 
ELKAN-VOGEL, INC.; SATB. 25¢ 


MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE UNTO THE LORD sy Kirke MEcHEM; 
E. C. Scuirmer Music Co.; sats. 30¢ 


IN HEAV’NLY LOVE ABIDING arraNnceD BY JEAN PASQUET; 
B. F. Woop Co.; saTB-sa. 25¢ 
THE CHILDREN SANG THEIR PRAISES sy Don Mativ; B. F. 
Woop Co.; saTB-v. 25¢ 


O GOD OF LOVE .By Davin StantEy York; Mercury 
CORPORATION; SSAATTBB WITH TRUMPET. 


NOW COME, THOU SAVIOR OF MEN sy Jounann HERMANN 
ScHeEIn; E. C. SCHIRMER Co.; SST WITH ORGAN. 35¢ 


NOW BLESSED BE THOU, CHRIST JESU sy JoHann HERMANN 

Scuern; E. C. ScHIRMER Co.; SST WITH ORGAN. 35¢ 

All of the above anthems listed without comment have come 
to our attention and are worthy of your consideration. 


BLESSED ARE THEY sy Tuomas Brown [18TH CENT.], EDITED 
BY WILFRED SMITH, PUBLISHED BY OXFORD Press, 1960. 
The text of the 128th Psalm is set for two voices and can be 
used effectively as a duet as well as with a group. Good traci- 
tional music; it requires some technical skill. [OM29] 


DAVID’S PRAYER sy Paut CHRISTIANSEN, SAATB. 18¢ 
Although this is a 1955 Augsburg publication, it is well worth 

considering if you have a good, sophisticated choir. The her- 

— — is based on the mood to be conveyed throu zh 
e wor 


THE STRIFE IS O’ER, arrancep By DonaALp CasHMoRE, NOVEL:0, 
18974, 1961. 
This is a new arrangement of the tune, Victory, and is eff«c- 
tive with a trumpet duet. 
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SACRED SOLO 


ONLY THE CHILDREN KNOW sy Recinatp Hunt; MILLs 
Music, Inc.; 75¢ HicH Voice |E Fiat To F}. 


The poem of this song, by Peter Champkin carries an in- 
triguing thought: “Only the children are of God and they 
know.” It has a good melody and the accompaniment is inter- 
esting, with enough unconventional harmonies to lend flavor. 
T me is 2% minutes. It would be classed as medium difficult. 
I recommend it. 


O THINK ON US WITH THY COMPASSION From “Wir DANKEN 
pir, Gott” sy J. S. Bacu; Mitts Music, Inc.; 75¢; Voice. 


THIS WILL MY SAVIOR DO From “ALLES NUR NACH GOTTES 
WILLen” By J. S. Bacn; Mitts Music, Inc.; 75¢; HicH VoIce. 


DEAREST SAVIOR, WHOM I LONG FOR From “LiesstTer JESU, 
MEIN VERLANGEN” BY J. S. Bacu; Mitts Music, Inc.; 75¢; 
HicH Voice. 

Here are three solos for high voice from the Bach cantatas, 
released recently by Mills, Inc. They are printed on good paper 
with clear type. For one choosing Bach repertoire these publi- 
cations should certainly be examined. 


SECULAR CHORAL 


INVOCATION sy RutH BrapLEy; THE Composers Press, INc., 

HENRI ELKAN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., AGENTS; MIXED CHORUS, 

A CAPPELLA. 30¢ 

Commissioned by the Music Committee for the National Con- 

vention of the Federation of Music Clubs, April, 1959; poem by 

Madeline Mason; this is a very worthy effort and would add to 
any program. 


BLEEKER STREET MARKET sy RutH Braptey; THE COMPOSERS 

Press, HENRI ELKAN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., SELLING AGENTS, 30¢ 

Poem by Emily Barto; mixed chorus, a cappella, with chimes 
ad libitum. 


DIE LOTUSBLUME sy RosBert SCHUMANN, ARRANGED AND TRANS- 
CRIBED BY J. W. JENKINS; SCHMITT, Hatt & McCreary, MIN- 


SECULAR CHORAL 


NEAPOLIS. 


20¢ 
The familiar art song very well arranged for mixed voices; 
SATB accompaniment optional. 


SECULAR SOLO 


OH! I HEARD A VOICE SO DEAR, rrom It BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, 
OPERA BUFFA, BY ROSSINI, WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
243 West 72ND Street, New York 23, N.Y. $1.20 

Una voce poco fa, sung by Rosina, with original Italian text 
and special arrangement, editing and translation by Lydia Cor- 
tese. This is from the Cortese Concert Editions of Famous Songs 
and Arias. 

Recorded on Star Recordings in Italian and English versions, 

12” LP, 3344 rpm. 


VOICES OF SPRING sy JoHaNN Strauss, WHITNEY BLAKE 
Music PUBLISHERS, 243 WesT 72ND STREET, NEw York 23, 
x. $1.50 
Voci di primavera, effectively translated and edited with a 
special arrangement by Lydia Cortese, lyric coloratura soprano 
of opera, concert and radio. Italian and English texts. 
Available on Star Records in English and Italian, 12” LP, 
3344 rpm. 


TWO SONGS: LittLe THE Birp sy JoHN Duke; G. Scuir- 
MER, 609 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 
These two songs are very good Duke and are worthy to be in 
any repertoire. They take a good “high A” pianissimo. Words 
are reprinted from Collected Poems by Elinor Wylie with the 
permission of Alfred Knopf. 


SWEET SPRING IS YOUR TIME sy Cexius Doucuerty; G. 
Scuirmer, 609 Firth AvENUE, New York 17, N. Y., 1961, $1.00 
A very good duet for two sopranos or tenor and soprano; 
words by e. e. cummings; it is well-written and is a good addi- 
tion to the anthology of duets. It has a very wide compass taking 
the soprano from “low D” to “High C” and the tenor or second 
soprano from “Low B-flat” to “High A-fiat.”22 [THe Music Re- 
view COMMITTEE] 


NATS SALUTES G. SCHIRMER IN ITS HUNDREDTH YEAR 


DECEMBER, 1961 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE NEW STORE ON FIFTH AVENUE 
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jansored. by the NATS 
Committee On Vocal Education 
Victor A. Fields, Chairman 


A Question-Answer service conducted by 
the CommitTEE On Vocat EpvucaTIon of 
NATS for the benefit of our membership 
and the readers of THE Butietin. This 
Committee has been reorganized and is 
now composed of: Victor A. FIELDs, Chair- 
man; OREN Brown; Puiuip A. DuEy; RALPH 
ERROLLE; Grace LEsLiE; J. Oscar MILLER; 
Harvey RIncEL; SONIA SHARNOVA; ORCENITH 
SmitTH; and WILLIAM VENNARD. This advisory 
staff will answer your questions. Address 
them all to “Quiz Cove, Eprtor, NATS 
430 S. Micnican Ave., CHICAGO 
5, Inurnots.” The Editor reserves the right 
to edit all printed questions for punctua- 
tion and style so that general reader in- 
terest may be served. Please write legibly! 


* * * 


To Our Reapers: What would you like 
to know about vocal teaching? Have you 
any problems? Formulate a question and 
send it in to us. 

If your question is answerable it will re- 
ceive a reply, either by direct mail from 
the CommiTTEE ON Vocat Ebucarion, or it 
may be printed in THE BULLETIN. Your 
name will not be used for publication but 
your request must be signed when you 
send in your question. 


* * * 


The following unsigned answers are con- 
tributed by individual members of the 
Committee On Vocal Education. Since they 
deal with controversial material, they are 
challengeable. The readers of THE BULLETIN 
are invited to write in their comments and 
to contribute answers of their own if they 
are not in agreement with the statements 
printed herein. All correspondence on these 
matters will be held confidential and the 
differing viewpoints, if they are intelligibly 
expressed, will be presented to our readers 
from time to time, as space permits. 


QuEsTION 49: Are there any good texts 
on the history of singing per se? I would 
like to prescribe some outside readings 
on singing in connection with a course in 
music history I am teaching. What would 
you recommend? 
Answer: A good history of singing 
does not exist. The following bibliogra- 
phy lists some of the best books avail- 
able on this subject, especially through 
the period of the Golden Age. I can’t 
give you publishers on these but many 
large university libraries list them. 
Dart, T., The Interpretation of Music 
[1958] 

Dorian, F., The History of Music In 
Performance [1942] 

Duey, P. A., Bel Canto In Its Golden 
Age [1951] 
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Fantoni, G., Storia universale del 
canto |1873] 

Geroxp, T., L’Art du Chant en France 
[1921] 

Henverson, W. J., Early History of 
Singing [1921] ‘ 

In, H., The bel canto with reference 

to the singing of Mozart [1923] 

Kuun, M., Die Verzierung-kunst in 
der Gesangs-musik [1902] 

Macuasey, A., Le Bel Canto [1948] 

Utricu, B., Die Altitalianische Ge- 
sangsmethode [1933] 

Taytor, D. C., New Light on the Old 
Italian Method [1916] 

H., Die Italianische Ge- 
sangsmethode [1890] 


QuesTION 50: How can I develop per- 
sonality in singing for opera? I am 25, 
soprano, voice well developed and ready 
for some heavy roles, but my teacher 
says personality is still lacking. 

Answer: A soprano of 25, well-de- 
veloped and ready for heavy roles, but 
lacking personality has “missed the 
boat” along the line. Words and thoughts 
in song literature have not been stressed 
sufficiently. The story has not been given 
enough importance. Therefore, I would 
use this means first: 

Have the student take a song with 
seemingly little story; then have her 
create a story that might have preceded 
the song. By telling this incident either 
in class or at a lesson, she creates a 
dramatic episode, thereby developing 
imagination. 

Arias should be learned by studying 
a dramatic role in opera. From the lib- 
retto we learn what part the character 
plays, how it reacts to others, what pe- 
riod, what type of gestures, etc. This 
knowledge of dramatic characterization 
is an essential part of the study of oper- 
atic singing. 

A student should be awakened to 
parts she doesn’t represent easily. For 
this the Opera Buffa comedies are ex- 
cellent firsts. For instance, try: 

La Serva Paprona—Pergolesi 

Tue Merry Wives or Winpsor—Nicolai 

THE SECRET Matrimony—Cimarosa 

Then, on to Mozart: Zerlina in Don 
Giovanni; Susanna in Marriage of Fig- 
aro; Cherubino in Marriage of Figaro; 
Roles in The Impresario, etc. From 
there, on to: 

MarcueERITE IN Faust—Gounod 

MicaELa IN CARMEN—Bizet 

Neppa In Pacuiacci—Leoncavallo 

La BoHEemE—Puc- 

cini; etc. 

If she can lose herself in the char- 
acterizations of these roles, sing the 
words with ferver and with beauty of 
voice, she is on her way. 


QuEsTION 51: Please suggest a good 
text book for singers who are studying 
Italian diction. Would a trip to Italy help 
improve the diction? How long should 
one live abroad? 


Answer: “Italian Diction for Singers” 
has been recently published in mimeo- 
graphed form by the American Institute 
of Vocal Art, Atlanta Georgia. The 
author is Ralph Errolle, former Metro- 
politan Opera Company tenor. A tri» 
to Italy to improve diction and for music 
study would be an excellent idea, if you 
can afford it. The length of time abroa| 
would depend on how quickly you pic< 
up the language. Under ideal condition:, 
a good student, with proper instruction , 
can learn Italian pronunciation for sing- 
ing in 90 days. It would take longei, 
however, to absorb the idiom and tem- 
perament of the Italian language. 


QuEsTION 52: I have been a stutterer 
in my speech as long as I can remem- 
ber. Not a bad case, but noticeable. My 
singing voice is a good rich dramatic 
tenor with no evidence whatever cf 
any stuttering when I sing. I am 24, en- 
joy good health and physical develop- 
ment. I wonder whether you can sug- 
gest a reason for this difference between 
my speaking and singing. Is there any 
way I can cure my speaking ailment? 

Answer: If we understand that stut- 
tering is a disorder of communication 
rather than of speech, it might help to 
clear the question. Every stutterer I 
have known has been able to sing, but 
this does not necessarily decrease his 
affliction. In singing, all vocal utterances 
are prepared and there is no disturb- 
ance of inter-personal relationships. In 
speech, over a period of years, the stut- 
terer becomes hardened to a_ variety 
of situations that he feels he cannot 
control. This condition is treated by 
speech therapists and, in nearly every 
case, benefit is received. Therefore I 
recommend that you go to the best 
speech training center in your area, 
such as the speech department of a 
college or university, and they will give 
you guidance. If this is not possible, 
write again and let us know the area 
in which you live and we will supply 
you with the name of a qualified speech 
therapist in your vicinity. 


QUESTION 53: What is meant by poise 
in singing? Is it the way you stand and 
if so should I stand with hands clasped 
in front the way most soloists do? 

Answer: The writer believes thit 
poise comes from inside, a combination 
of ease in technique and confidence 
which stimulate immediate vocal re- 
sponses. Poise may be developed, bit 
is natural to some people. Good health 
and good thoughts are important factors; 
belief in what one is singing. Poise also 
comes from the experience of perform- 
ance. Hands are best when in a naturil 
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position at the sides of the body. An 
audience looks at the face and complete 
posture of the singer, not at the hands 
unless they are awkwardly used. The 
clasping of hands would be a natural 
gesture in some types of emotional ex- 
pression, but more often is a sign of 
tension. 


Question 54: Is there a definite for- 
nula I can follow for building a recital 
pogram? I am never sure how to start 
o: finish the program. 

ANSWER: Two answers to your ques- 
tim are given below as [A] and [B]: 

[A] A definite formula should be fol- 
lowed but it should vary with each new 
recital being planned. The few suggested 
g/oupings listed below have made inter- 
esting programs both for undergradu- 
aies and graduates and can be highly 
recommended: 


LIEDER Earty ITALIAN 
FOLKSONGS BRITISH 
ARIA LIEDER 
ENGLISH AMERICAN 


Op ENGLISH 
LIEDER 
ARIA 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


[B] Building an interesting recital 
program is a fine art, something that 
comes through long experience. Are we 
to plan a program for ourselves or is 
it going to be for an audience? After 
all, we depend on the public. No matter 
how beautiful the voice might be, unless 
the program is full of interest and well 
presented, few will return to hear you 
a second time. To further answer your 
question, I will refer you to Harold C. 
Luckstone, 37 Washington Square West, 
New York, N.Y., for a brochure entitled 
“Program Building For Young Singers,” 
published by the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing. This is worth many 
times the cost to you of ten cents. 


QUESTION 55: Can you outline a suit- 
able course of academic study for a 
prospective male teacher of singing 
that would include an academic degree? 
Naturally I would major in music. 

Answer: It is assumed that an under- 
g-aduate degree is called for here. Gen- 
evally, the academic degree for a voice 
najor includes the following subjects: 

VoIcE, private lessons, or private and 
class lessons: each semester. 

Harmony, ear training and sight singing: 
four semesters, 30 hrs. per semester. 

CouUNTERPOINT, form and analysis: 2 se- 
mesters, 30 hrs. per semester. 

ONE OR TWO CHORALE or ensemble organ- 
izations: each semester, if possible. 

ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, grammar and 
diction: at least 30 hrs. for each language. 

History or Music: 30 hrs. minimum. 

[Please turn the page.] 
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“One Hundred Years of Music in America,” edited by Paul Henry Lang. 
A centennial publication put out by Grosset and Dunlap for G. Schirmer, 609 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., 1961, 322 pp., $6.95. 


S OMEWHAT in a quandary how best to memorialize their centenary as music 
publishers, the house of Schirmer finally decided upon a comprehensive 
survey of the growth and development of American music during the last hun- 
dred years as the most significant contribution it could make towards such a 
celebration. To this end, some sixteen amply qualified experts were invited to 
submit articles dealing with the widely divergent aspects incident to the omni- 
bus title. 

Editor Lang’s preface, Portrait of a Publishing House, was the forerunner of 
seven different essays discussing topics such as The Evolution of the American 
Composer, The American Symphony Orchestra, Opera, The Story of an Immi- 
grant, Church Music—A Century of Contrasts, The Plush Era in American 
Concert Life, Band Music in America and Popular Music from Minstral Songs 
to Rock ’n’ Roll—all under the subhead, Musica Lire. 

Subhead Tue Business or Music evoked The Dilemma of the Music Publish- 
ing Industry, Music on Records—1877-1961, Neither Quick Nor Dead, The Mu- 
sic Book Paradox, Music Education: An American Specialty, The Taste-Mak- 
ers—Critics and Criticism and The American Music Library, Past, Present and 
Future. 

Then, under subhead Music, GovERNMENT, and THE Law, come two challeng- 
ing dissertations; namely, Government and the Arts followed by Copyright and 
the Creative Arts. After which an eloquent Epilogue by Schirmer’s editor-in- 
chief, Hans W. HEINSHEIMER, provides a most informative closing chapter. 

Enfin, we are moved to observe that, from the arresting jacket cover, the heavy 
white stock, the easily legible type setting to expensive binding, the printers — 
have left nothing undone in their endeavor to provide an edition essentially de- 
luxe in character! In fact, a volume which should grace the shelves of all li- 
braries, be they public or private. 


“A Guide to Music in Worship,” by Edgar J. Moore, Channel Press, Inc., 
Great Neck, N.Y., 1959, 83 pp., $3.95. 


N EVALUATING the scope of*this most unusual publication, one cannot do better 

than to lift from its text intact the following paragraph, to-wit: “A compre- 
hensive, current and descriptive listing of sacred solos in print—classified by 
Bible verse and chapter used in text, or describing subject of song—citing both 
keys and ranges—indexed for appropriateness to the church calendar—giving 
copyright and/or publisher as well as listing availability of choir, ensemble or 
orchestral arrangements.” From the above it immediately becomes apparent 
that this symposium constitutes a time-saving, dependable source of reference 
for clergymen, choir directors, singers, organists and soloists, to say nothing of 
lay music committees! 

By no means least valuable in content are the initial three pages giving ex- 
plicit instruction anent how best to use the several sources of reference, followed, 
as they are, by a two page discussion of sacred solos in general. Says the author, 
among other comments, “We have listed in this book every sacred song on 
which we have been able to set our eyes and none that we have not.—To the 
best of our knowledge this listing represents a good 99% of the sacred songs 
available in new copies in the music stores of the English speaking countries 
of the world.” 

In sooth, a labor of love on the part of author Moore whose meticulous colla- 
tion of the tremendous amount of data involved has made available information 
that no one in any way connected with ecclesiastical music can afford to be 


without. [Please turn the page.) 
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“Art Songs and Their Interpretation,” by Martin Rich, Theodore Presser Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1960, 101 pp., $3.50. 


R EVIEWING this anthology of song, we again quote from the publisher’s state- 
ment as follows: “In asking Martin Rich to prepare this volume of art songs 
we knew we were asking something never before attempted; namely, to trans- 
mit through print the spontaneity and rich content of live coaching sessions. We 
believe he has admirably overcome this limitation and are, therefore, pleased to 
offer to the singer a publication with contents unique in song publishing history.” 
Studied perusal of the six page preface serves to limn author Rich in the 
guise of a musician profoundly erudite, in fact one thoroughly cognizant of 
the multitudinous linguistic, stylistic and idiomatic exactions inherent in all 
schools of song. Nowhere in our ken will one find more helpful analysis of such 
complex questions as correct syllabic accent, voiced consonants, the liaison in 
French, double consonants, slurred vowels, tempi, etc., etc., just to mention 
a few of the problems with which the vocal student is confronted. 

Moreover so far as we are concerned, discriminating taste superior in order 
has dictated choice of composers and schools of song that comprise the volume’s 
content, which includes two old Italian, two old English, sixteen German and 
five modern French compositions. 

Here be it said that this volume is not for beginners. Rather, as its title 
implies, is it intended for use by singers whose all around technic has been 
comparatively well established. In any event, when one considers the present 
high price of sheet music, this volume, at the quoted price, is a bargain of 
the first water. 


“Full Throated Ease,” by James Terry Lawson, M.D., Novello & Co., London, 
England, sole distributor for USA, British-American Music Co., 19 West Jack- 
son Blvud., Chicago, Illinois, 1955, 64 pp., $2.25. 


Y PROFESSION a disciple of Hippocrates and, at the same time a very fine 

amateur singer, Canadian born, reared and resident Dr. Lawson, in author- 
ing this concise vocal “Vade Mecum” has made a signal contribution to litera- 
ture anent the ever polemical topic of just what makes for vocal mastery. That 
is to say, what are its attributes and how may they be best attained? For, in 
an era plethoric with discourses on vocal pedagogy at times far too long and, in 
some instances painfully dull as well, one hastens emphatically to commend 
the brevity of this small volume together with its complete freedom from the 
“take it or leave it” attitude not infrequently characteristic of similar publica- 
tions. Wherefore, any dicta set forth, born as they are of exhaustive medical- 
anatomical lore, while necessarily a bit positive in tone never descend to in- 
transingency. And would that more writers on voice were disposed to emulate 
the doctor’s gift of couching directions for constructive application of compara- 
tively few breathing exercises as well as an absolute minimum of vocalizzi, in 
phraseology at once succinct and illuminating! Moreover, the instructional value 
of these same suggestions is greatly enhanced by some of the most ingeniously 
contrived explanatory diagrams yet to come to our attention. 
Doubtless there will be dissenters from certain aspects of the author’s 
philosophy. Indeed, we ourselves prefer to think of breath and tone as an indi- 
visible entity simultaneously developed and influenced solely by emotional 
motivation. Nevertheless, when all is said and done, there is comparativly little 
in the creed expressed to which any but the most captious critic can take legiti- 
mate exception. 


“History of Popular Music,” by David Ewen, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 1961, 229 pp. [paperback], $1.50. 


OMPREHENSIVE in scope, this publication concerns itself with Popular Songs, 
The Musical Theater and Jazz in America, from colonial times until this 
present, being an endeavor to provide coherence and integration to these diver- 
gent and varied facets of our musical expression. It emphasizes not only the 
music per se, but also the sources from which it sprang, the influences that have 
been brought to bear on our changing musical culture and the cultural and 
social conditions in which this music has developed. Says he, among other ob- 
servations, “It is hardly necessary any longer to 


[Please turn to page 35.] 
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QUIZ COVE..... 


* [Continued from previous page.] 


Opera WorKSHOP, each semester if sched- 
ule allows. 

ONE OR TWO COURSES IN CONDUCTING: £0 
to 60 hrs. 

Piano: 60 to 120 hrs. 

A JUNIOR AND SENIOR RECITAL. 

VocAL PEDAGOGY and vocal repertory ma- 
terials: 60 hrs. 

OTHER NON-MUSIC COURSES in general cu!- 
ture, such as Drama, English, Government, 
History, Psychology and a Science cours». 
These subjects vary according to State 
and individual school requirements. 

It is hoped that the voice will be 
adequately trained to sing any of the 
literature of its classification even 
though only a relatively small part cf 
that literature has been covered in the 
course. The prospective teacher of sing- 
ing should know suitable pedagogic: 
materials to conduct a class with enouga 
basic knowledge to adequately train the 
students that appear in that class. 


QuEsTION 56: What songs or aris 
would you prescribe to correct shallow 
breathing in a young lady soprano, age 

Answer: The writer would not pre- 
scribe songs at first but recommend 
that she be willing to develop lung ca- 
pacity and breath control in inhalation 
and exhalation. Many times short breath 
is caused by taking in too much air, 
much of which will be exhausted, after 
intake, on the first note of the exercise 
or song. Better to learn economy of in- 
halation and firmness of retention of 
same. Some lyric songs of the Italian 
school or Old English of not too wide 
a range, but with sustained phrasing, 
are recommended. 


QUESTION 57: Can you give me a list 
of songs taken from Shakespeare’s 
plays? Where can I find them? 

Answer: There are a total of 46 dif- 
ferent published songs which occur in 
20 of Shakespeare’s plays as follows: 
Othello [1]; Romeo and Juliet [1]; As 
You Like It [4]; Twelfth Night [3}; 
Anthony and Cleopatra [1]; The Tem- 
pest [9]; Cymbaline [2]; Merry Wives 
of Windsor [2]; All’s Well That Encs 
Well [2]; Winter’s Tale [5]; Hamlet [3]: 
Othello [2]; Troilus and Cressida [1}; 
Henry the Eighth [1]; Midsummer 
Night’s Dream [2]; Much Ado About 
Nothing [2]; Measure for Measure [1]; 
Merchant of Venice [1]; Love’s Labor 
Lost [2]; Two Gentlemen of Verona [1]. 

A two-volume edition of these sonus 
is published by J. Curwen [Londor] 
and may be purchased in any lar;e 
music store. 

[Continued on page following.] 
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QUESTION 58: How soon should a pu- 
pil be taught the concept of registers 
ard how would you go about it? Would 
you advise a different approach for 
training each register? 

ANswer: It depends upon the teach- 
e’s concept. Traditionally the term 
“vegisters” is associated with three or 
more pitch areas in the voice that must 
be joined by “bridges” or “lifts,” and 
between which “breaks” must be 
avoided. It is probably better not to 
suggest this concept to a beginner un- 
less he actually has a “break” to over- 
come. Let sleeping dogs lie, and use the 
positive approach of assuming that the 
singer has an “even scale” which can be 
extended as his proficiency increases. 
Only when a mature technique has been 
developed and the singer is interested 
in theories of vocal pedagogy should 
such concepts be expounded though, if 
a younger student has questions, they 
should not be evaded. 

However, there is a concept of regis- 
tration that is much broader, and con- 
cerns not only pitch, but also dynam- 
ics and color. There are two extremes 
oi laryngeal adjustment, “light” and 
“heavy.” At the bottom of one’s poten- 
tial range only “heavy registration” (or 
chest voice) can be used, and, on the oth- 
er hand, the highest possible pitches can 
only be reached with “light registration” 
(“head” or “falsetto”). Each adjustment 
has its own characteristics. It feels dif- 
ferent, requires different technique, 
uses a different muscular balance in the 
larynx. Actually throughout most of the 
performing range there should be a 
“dynamic adjustment” whereby the two 
productions are mixed in varying pro- 
portions, depending upon the artistic re- 
quirements of the moment, and it should 
be possible to change the proportions 
gradually, thereby making the voice 
more “light” or more “heavy” without 
“breaking.” 

Registration, thus broadly conceived, 
is the very heart of vocal technique, and 
this concept may be presented at the 
beginning and developed as the singer 
grows in experience. Begin with a sim- 
pie descending portamento on the vowel 
“Ah” [a] in which the singer is in “head 
voice” at the start and crescendos into 
as “chesty” a tone as possible as he 
comes down. This is best taught by 
demonstration. The avoidance of a defi- 
nite pitch promotes freedom to achieve 
a “dynamic adjustment.” A yodel is not 
desirable, but should be used if neces- 
sury at first, to give the student the 
feeling of really changing the muscular 
balance. The jaw and throat should be 
as in the beginning of a yawn. In a few 
minutes the portamento will be satisfac- 
tory, and the next step is to formalize it 
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in a five-tone descending scale: sol, fa, 
mi, re, do. This should be in the middle 
range at first and can be transposed, of 
course, aS more elaborate vocalises 
evolve from it. 

It is often desirable to make the stu- 
dent aware of his “unused register,” by 
having men vocalize in falsetto, and 
women in “chest.” They get the feeling 
of something that they should be doing 
in their middle range that probably they 
are neglecting, and they also build need- 
ed muscular strength in the voice box, 
because the “unused register” exercises 
certain muscles in a manner that no 
other kind of singing does. Such vocalis- 
ing should not be considered an end in 
itself, and as soon as there is transfer 
to the “dynamic middle voice” it may 
be abandoned. Most tenors benefit from 
falsetto vocalizing, and the sopranos 
should not neglect “chest.” 

Some singers, particularly dramatic 
sopranos, learn to connect “chest” and 
“head” with a middle area of overlap- 
ping, so that they have a three-octave 
even scale. Other singers will have a 
separate static adjustment either at the 
top or the bottom, though most of the 
range is a dynamic mixture. In any 
case, all must learn that the more one 
wishes to sing high, soft, or sweet tones, 
the more “light registration” is neces- 
sary; and the more one wishes to sing 
low, loud, or rich tones, the more “heavy 
registration” is necessary. 


QuEsTION 59: How many operatic 
roles should a prospective teacher of 
singing master to be able to instruct 
her pupils adequately? 

Answer: A good foundation in oper- 
atic repertoire and opera workshop will 
be needed if you intend to teach singing 
at all levels. Much personal experience 
in interpreting operatic roles before an 
audience is considered an essential part 
of a singing teacher’s equipment. But 
many years of study may be required. 

There are well over 1600 characters 
in opera to choose from, including all the 
voices, soprano, mezzo-soprano, contral- 
to, tenor, baritone, bass; perhaps 200 
characters in each main vocal category. 
It is therefore virtually impossible for 
any one singer to exhaust all the possi- 
bilities of operatic study in one life-time. 
Your choice of characters for personal 
study would depend upon the type of 
personality and voice you have. A good 
teacher will know what roles to assign 
you after testing out your vocal capa- 
bilities and limitations. Such factors as 
flexibility and range, vocal quality and 
vigor, physique, temperament, endur- 
ance and agility, knowledge of lan- 
guages, clarity of diction, musicianship 

[Please turn to page 34.] 


NATS MEMBERSHIP 


panne in NATS is qualified; 
voice teachers who have com- 
pleted their fifth year of continuous 
teaching of singing may apply for 
membership, provided that the major 
part of their teaching is in the field 
of singing. Application blanks may be 
secured from the Regional Governor 
of the area in which the applicant re- 
sides; addresses are listed in the Offi- 
cial Directory. Turn to page 40, this 
issue, for listing of Regional Governors. 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Here is an artistic item which 
was designed with you in mind. 
It is useful on your stationery, 
programs, and in your profes- 
sional advertising. 

This emblem symbolizes mem- 
bership in a most powerful na- 
tional organization. Proclaim your 
affiliation and add to your pro- 
fessional stature. 

Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. Haptey Craw- 
ForD, NATS Secretary, 6101 Ward 
Parkway, Kansas City 13, Mo. 


MUSICAL PROGRESS 
U. 5. A. 


KEEP INFORMED 


—on national trends in the musical 
scene 

—on proposed Congressional legis- 
lation affecting music 

—on the activities of 52 NMC 
member organizations with a 
combined membership of over 
1,228,000 

—on Government activities in the 
field of music 

—on contests and competitions here 
and abroad 


—on music activities in UNESCO 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
NMC BULLETIN 
a 32-page magazine published 
without advertising 


$2.50 yearly $1.00 per copy 
NATIONAL MUSIC 


COUNCIL 
117 East 79th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
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SLIGHTLY DECADENT 


Theron We 


Theron R. McClure, Associate Professor 
and opera director at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity School of Music, was co-organizer 
of Symphony Woods at Western Springs 
[Illinois] and the Chicago Opera Orchestra 
School. He was a member of the Chicago 
Opera Orchestra, and has been principal 
contrabassist and midwestern personnel 
representative for the Central City [Colo- 
rado] Opera Festival. He played for six 
years in The Cleveland Symphony Orches- 
tra, and was a member of The Raymond 
Scott Hit Parade Orchestra on the West 
Coast. Dr. McClure has directed the opera 
workshop at Ohio State since its inception 
[1953]. While in Europe [1960], he was able 
to attend thirty performances in sixteen 
opera houses in six countries. 


* * * 


HE INNER courtyard of the palace at 
Munich has a portal which leads 
into “Der schénste Theaterraum Euro- 
pas”—the old Residence Theatre, de- 
signed and built by Francois Cuvillies 
in 1752. A visitor to the palace will be 
permitted to peek into this .jewel-box 
opera house, but to experience and live 
the rococo he ought to spend a few hours 
in enjoyment of performances given 
here by The Bavarian State Opera. 
The Cuvillies Theatre, with fewer 
than 300 seats, furnishes an ideal setting 
for the production of the autobiographi- 
cal conversation-pieces set to music by 
Richard Strauss and for the operas of 
Mozart who composed La Finta Giardi- 


niera for this theatre and conducted here 
the first production of his Idomeneo. 

Intermezzo, Capriccio, and Ariadne 
auf Naxos are splendid twentieth-cen- 
tury creations of Richard Strauss and 
his librettists. Intermezzo deals with a 
popular conductor’s marital difficulties, 
Capriccio with the struggle between 
operatic composer and poet, and Ariadne 
with the composer’s unwilling subser- 
vience to the desires and tastes of a 
powerful and wealthy patron. Instead 
of being billed as operas, these works 
are severally called “a bourgeoise 
comedy with symphonic interludes,” “a 
conversation piece and music,” “arioso 
recitative music.” 

The poet or librettist has played a 
subservient role in operatic history, al- 
though many attempts have been made 
to place his contribution to productions 
on a near-equal footing with that of 
composer, singer, scenographer and 
regisseur. Oxtvier, the poet in Capriccio, 
sings: 


Not in incomprehensible sounds 

but in clear speech I form my 
thoughts. 

This is eternally beyond music’s 
power. 


He is answered by the composer, 
FLAMAND: 


My thought is melody. 

She voices deeper things, the inex- 
pressible. 

In one chord you experience a world. 


IF YOU PLAN TO MOVE..........WRITE US FIRST! 


HE By-Laws state that “it shall be the duty of all members to keep on file 

with the Secretary an address to which any and all notices, rules, or 
regulations of the Association may be sent.” As a member, it is expected that 
you will regulate your dealings with NATS, officially or otherwise, in keep- 
ing with the Association’s laws, regulations, and Code of Ethics. 

When reporting a change of address, please send the address last known 
to us, officially, as well as the address at which you expect to be receiving 
mail. Don’t forget to tell us the effective date. You must effect such a change 
with Secretary Hadley Crawford, 6101 Ward Pkwy, Kansas City 13, Mo., 
at least 45 days in advance of a publication date if you expect The Bul- 
letin to keep coming without interruption. Please include postal zone, if any. 
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THE CUVILLIES THEATRE, MUNICH. Mozart composed La Finta Giardiniera for this theater. 
lt was produced Jan. 13, 1775. Later, he conducted here the Ist performance of his Idomeneo. 


But the STAGE DIRECTOR has this com- 
ment to make: 


They fight over a hierarchy of their 
arts. 

Wasted effort! 

In the realm of my stage they are all 
servants. 


Richard Strauss and his poets realized 
that the primary problem of 20th cen- 
tury opera was the creation of a more 
perfect union between poetry and music. 
Shortly before the death of the libret- 
tist Hugo von Hofmansthal, Strauss 
wrote to him: “What a shame that such 
good work, that is always getting closer 
to perfection, must once come to an end, 
and others will have to start again from 
the beginning . . .” 

Strauss continued to work on toward 
his objective of integrating poetry and 
music with Stefan Zweig, Joseph Gre- 
gor, and Clemens Krauss. The composer 
evolved a style of writing in which he 
was able to reconcile the multiplex 
irnages created by the several words in 
a phrase of prose with the single surge 
o feeling induced in a corresponding 
musical phrase. Monteverdi in the sev- 
eateenth century, Gluck in the eight- 
eonth, and Wagner in the nineteenth 
century had endeavored to reach the 
same goal, but singers had always 
joined with the scene painters to swing 
aitention away from the operatic texts. 

Strauss recognized that the grand 
operatic effect was enemy to the union 
0 word and music, so he cast these 
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operas into a small mold, employing 
chamber orchestra and a more personal 
stage environment. An intimate theatre 
like the Cuvillies is required for their 
presentation. Here the singing actor 
need not employ the grand gesture and 
over-sonorous vocal production, for his 
audience is small, sophisticated, and 
near at hand. At the completion of a 
performance of Intermezzo, one feels 
that he knows the conductor’s Frau, as 
played by Hanny Steffek, almost as well 
as he knows his own Gattin. We become 
deeply concerned during a performance 
of Capriccio, over the decision the 
Countess [Lisa Della Casa] is asked to 
make: Will she choose the composer 
Flamand or the poet Olivier for lover? 

The rococo Cuvillies Theatre, a prod- 
uct of the overripe or slightly decadent 
period of European late Baroque, is 
found to be a most suitable locus for 
the high point of post-romantic, slightly 
decadent music of Richard Strauss. In 
this theatre of Mozart and Strauss are 
linked artistic achievements of Baroque, 
late Romantic and “modern” theatre. In 
the Alten Residenztheater one may live 
three centuries in one evening.tt 


Sulletin Subscriptions 


PLEASE SEND NON-MEMBER SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO HELEN HULS, CIR- 
CULATION MGR., ST. CLOUD STATE 
COLLEGE, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. 
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Central Region: WESLEY BRADBURN, 635 
Brier, Kenilworth, Illinois; E. Ross Ek- 
sTRoM, School of Music, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana; For- 
NEY, 355 Holiday Dr., Florissant, Missouri; 
Dora Lyon, School of Fine Arts, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; CAMERON Mc- 
LEAN, 85 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan; Ferris OHL, Heidelberg College, Tif- 
fin, Ohio; HAzeL Peterson, 4216 N. Uni- 
versity Rd., Peoria, Illinois; HARDIN VAN 
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INE E. MippLeton, 63 Angell St., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Lewis Niven, 6 Uni- 
versity Pl., Orono, Maine; Issac Everett 
Reip, Jr., South Gateway Road 2, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania; JANE SHEPPARD, 
RFD #5, Westchester, Pennsylvania; 
Louise SLEEP, 131 Wildwood Ave., Buffalo, 
New York; FRANCIS ALEXANDER WEINRICH, 


' 38 Ledgemere St., Burlington, Vermont. 


Northern Region: WiLLIAM LEE BRIGHT, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; J. PHiILtie Gustarson, Bethel Col- 
lege, 1480 Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; WILLIAM H. Lynn, State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska; ArtTHuR E. 
CassLinc, 1326 Brady St., Davenport, 
Iowa; Rosert McCowen, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa; JosepH F. Rossi, 700 
W. Avenue B, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Northwestern Region: MARGARET Enrico, 
2712 Lyndale Lane, Billings, Montana; 
Dacny GustTAFsoNn, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
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Twenty-second, N.E., Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton; GLEN Lockery, Dept. of Music, Uni- 
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Southeastern Region: L. WAYNE Batty, 
Richmond Professional Institute, 901 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond 20, Virginia; Guy 
BAKER, Florida Presbyterian Church, St. 
Petersburg, Florida; HArotp W. 
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versity, 34421, Greenville, South Carolina; 
Max Noan, Georgia State College for 
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45, Florida; Harvey L. Wooprurr, 2335 
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Southern Region: MoisA BULBOACA, 227 
Atkins Ave., Shreveport, Louisiana; DAL- 
LAS Draper, 437 Delgado Dr., Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; ELizABETH J. Fossey, 
Union University, Jackson, Tennessee; A. 
T. Humpnries, Lee College, Cleveland, 
Tennessee; Armo KIvINIEMI, 602 Wichita 
Dr., Lexington, Kentucky; Louis PANZERI, 
935 Dauphine St., New Orleans, Louisiana; 
RvuTH Parker, 1031 26th Street, S., Birm- 
ingham, Alabama; LEONARD Stocker, 2009 
Brook Lane, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
[Continued on page following.] 
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28 Pickwick Rd., Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts; Treas., MARY WOLFMAN, 327 St. Paul 
St., Brookline 46, Massachusetts; Sec., MAR- 
GARET MARBLE, Lovell Rd., Holden, Mas- 
sachusetts; Corr. Sec., GERTRUDE EHRHART, 
11 Tetlow St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., HALLock Strauss, 
625 LaFayette Ave., Buffalo 22, New York; 
Vice-Pres., HUNT Stpway, 1370 Main St., 
Buffalo 9, New York; Treas., Lucy Mac- 
DONALD, 126 Admiral Rd., Buffalo 16, New 
York; Sec., MARIE L. Monr, 425 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 22, New York. 


Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
2ist Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
Dacny GustTAFsON, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Sec-Treas., CARoLyN O. 
james, 801 V Street, Vancouver, Wash. 


Chicago; Pres., MAXINE Stroup, Chicago 
Conservatory, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois; Vice-Pres., LauRA Howarp- 
SON BARKWICK, 2537 N. Harding Ave., Chi- 
cago 47, Illinois; Treas., RosALir J. LOEp- 
ING, 4233 Maple Ave., Brookfield, Illinois; 
Sec., JuLiA LeVine, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Colorado: Pres., Eowarp D. ANDERSON, 1501 
Crestmore PI., Ft. Collins, Colorado; Vice- 
Pres., CARL MELANDER, 1807  Faracres, 
Greely, Colorado; Sec-Treas., G. G. PETER- 
son, 4565 S. Logan, Englewood, Colo. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELENE Husparp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Boris 
EvTUSHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 
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EHRHART..... 


[Continued from page 3.] 


MIcHEL, presiding at the Steinway. Mr. 
Singher is a member of NATS, but no 
one needs to be told of his long career 
at the Metropolitan Opera—or his mas- 
tery of French Art Song and German 
Lieder. He teaches in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the year and in Marlboro [Ver- 
mont] in the summer. 

The last morning of conventions usu- 
ally brings a falling off of attendance 
as members make an early start home 
to celebrate the New Year. Don’t do it 
in ’61! Two of the most important events 
are scheduled for Saturday morning; 
they are English for Singers and Voice 
Clinic. These sessions will start late 
[9:45 A.M.] in order that special break- 
fast-meetings may be held for commit- 
tees and in various NATS interests. 
JoeL Carter will make the arrange- 
ments for these breakfasts. Get in touch 
with him if you have any NATS eggs 
to unscramble while you eat your 
scrambled eggs. 

CONSTANCE EBERHART gave a course in 
English Diction for Singers at the 1961 
Kansas City Summer Workshop, so we 
asked her to lead a discussion for a 
repeat performance at 9:45 A.M., on 
Saturday. Miss Eberhart is an officer 
of the National Opera Association as 
well as an active and enthusiastic mem- 
ber of NATS. 

Our beloved, respected, and inimita- 
ble Grace Leste has charge of the 


forme 
Attention Chapters ertist 
PLEASE CHECK LISTING OF CHAP. 
TER OFFICERS IN OFFICIAL DIREC- Amer 
TORY PUBLISHED IN THIS ISSUE. too d 
IF NOT CURRENT, EITHER NO LIST cf su 
WAS SUBMITTED OR ONE WITHOUT cassei 
ADDRESSES WAS SENT IN. PLEASE The 
SEND PROPER LISTING AT ONCE. neeti 
comp 
udil 
ravier 
ever-popular Voice Clinic; her panel § ¢yat | 
includes RatpH Erroue, WILLIAM Ross, ¢ jge 
Sonta SHarnova and OrcenitH § prs 
Our NATS audiences are always reluc- \Jly, 
tant to close voice clinics because of the J ¢ mr 
seemingly endless problems which aie n 
presented. The clinic on this last Sai- § 4° thi 
urday morning in 1961 will begin «tf the p 
10:45 A.M. and will go on until Auto § 1 ez 
Lanc Rec 
Janué 
letter 
CHAPTER NOTES ..... singir 
[Continued from page 16.] be he 
[Gret 
ship is conditioned on the fact that a 
prospective chapter member must first | [Edit 
be a NATS member in good standing.| § that « 
Mr. Baker went on to discuss the natu- 
ral cleavage between teachers of sing- J verge» 
ing in colleges and those operating pri- ¥ 
vate voice studios; in New York, the | ¥WFE 
stress is on academic training and not “GR 
on vocal perfection; that academic cer- J ¥ 
tification is over-rated and only per- —_— 


QUIZ COVE..... 


[Continued from page 31.] 


and maturity would determine the selec- 


’ tion of operatic roles for personal mas- 


tery by the teacher-to-be. 

Of course, you can familiarize your- 
self with a great many operatic charac- 
ters of all ages and both sexes by read- 
ing, listening and participating. I would 
not attempt to teach that which I did not 
thoroughly understand myself. This sub- 
ject is also treated in the October 1961 
Bulletin Quiz Cove column. 


Question 60: Can improved vocal 
quality and good vocal technique be 
achieved solely through the singing of 
song literature? 

ANSWER: Most teachers hold that the 
singing of song literature is all impor- 
tant as a school for the development of 
the singing voice, the reason being that 


the main problems of voice culture are’ 


those that emerge from the actual vocal § theref 


and musical content of such song litera- § jn th 
ture. The argument here is that we learn § plenty 
to sing by singing, just as we learn to § 9, gan 
talk by talking. Theoretical study and § shouk 
technical preparation are useful but not § p ovir 
indispensable paths to vocal mastery. the a 


Freedom of action in any category of § song 


technical training is arrived at when § qjll , 
self-expression takes over after habits § youn 
of correct performance are formed. § creati 
Since the sole purpose of teaching vocal § last a 


technique is to serve the needs of ar- § a ics, 
tistic singing, the drill work in the lesson The 


should never be made an end in itself § peopl 
but only a means to an end. ing, a 

Some over-zealous teachers may de- § fi:.e 
vote so much time to technique that the J ue, ¢ 
faculties of interpretative and creative § wl], ' 
expression are all but starved out of the § cj us] 
pupil by the time technical mastery is § ecmfo 
achieved. A mechanical voice is the re- § in divi 
sult. To develop an artist a proper bel- to pr. 
ance must be maintained between free- § bc dy 


dom of expression and self-control. fin a 
Every good teacher knows this and § d; y, I 
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formance of the singer will evaluate the 
ertist. 

Berenice Yingling proposed that steps 
te taken to bring a NATS workshop to 
/,merican University in D.C., in the not 
too distant future. The financial aspect 
cf such a daring promotion was dis- 
c assed. 

The visiting guest-speaker for this 
meeting was Edward Harris, former ac- 
companist to many famous artists, in- 
c uding the late Lawrence Tibbett. He 
r2viewed his former activities, stating 
tiat most pupils come with no knowl- 
elge of languages; that New York pa- 
pers criticized vocal teachers unmerci- 
f ily, so he organized the vocal advisory 
committee to bring serious attention to 
tlie need of qualified voice teachers. Out 
o° this grew the discussion groups and 
the present vocal workshops. We were 
al ears and quite appreciative. 

Recital dates for Barker Hall will be 
January 7, February 11, and May 13, the 
letter being devoted entirely to ensemble 
singing—no solos. All junior recitals will 
be held at Washington Musical Institute. 
[Gretchen Hood] 


[Editor’s Note: There’s many a chapter 
that didn’t send us a note in 1961!!!!] 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ..... 


[Continued from page 1.] 


facets with respect to their relative im- 
portance, and it is necessary that we 
hold them in appropriate balance. 

We may say with justifiable pride that 
we are teachers of voice and voice build- 
ers, supporting and furthering a great 
tradition. Let us work individually and 
together to achieve a goal which is to 
us a well-founded reality and one which 
is of honest and high purpose.{t 


BOOKSHELF ..... 


[Continued from page 30.] 


belabor the point that our popular mu- 
sic has finally attained both significance 
and stature. Furthermore, it has cap- 
tured the imagination and stirred the 
enthusiasm of the entire world.” One 
of America’s foremost writers of music 
laic in propensity, Mr. Ewen traces the 
history of popular forms, evaluating 
them without bias of any sort, citing 
authentic sources of derivations and 
indicating the influence of jazz forms on 
the work of serious contemporary com- 
posers. 


{WE WISH YOU ALL A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS AND& 
{GREATER CHAPTER ACTIVITY DURING THE NEW eee 


therefore exercises the creative faculties 
in the pupil constantly by allowing 
plenty of singing. With a normal vocal 
organ, when drill work is prescribed it 
should serve a useful purpose by im- 
proving the pupil’s capacity to handle 
the actual singing of a specific piece of 
song literature. With such a purpose, 
dill work is justifiable. But on no other 
grounds. We were given a voice to use 
creatively, not mechanically; and, in the 
last analysis, art is creation, not mech- 
ar ics. 

There are many instances on record of 
people who grew up singing, not drill- 
ing, and who achieved an exceptionally 
fixe vocal quality and, through correct 
use, developed good vocal technique as 
wll. The real problem is to select judi- 
cionusly those songs that lie within the 
comfortable range and capacity of the 
injividual voice. It takes a wise teacher 
to prescribe a repertoire that will em- 
bcdy all the basic problems of singing 
in a graded sequence of songs. Some 
dé y, perhaps, such a list of pedagogically 
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graded vocal problem songs may be 
published for each range of voice but, 
until that happens, the teacher must 
select each song to fulfill a , definite 
vocal need at the pupil’s stage of de- 
velopment. Not excluding, of course, 
some songs that are used just for enjoy- 
ment or sheer love of singing. 

Yes, I believe we can learn to sing, 
just by singing. But a little schooling, 
guidance or discipline can help out if it 
doesn’t smother the creative faculties of 
the embryonic artist. 


QUESTION 61: [This is really a ques- 
tion for 62 only you can help answer.] 
Do you want “Quiz Cove” continued 
as a feature in The Bulletin? No an- 
swer will be considered a negative vote. 
It will tell us that either you do not 
read the column or you consider it of 
no particular value. 

If you answer in the affirmative, con- 
vince us that the column is of value to 
you by asking us a question; it will be 
answered in a subsequent issue.{t 
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necticut; Sec., AMANDA KiNG, 36 Linsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHAR- 
LOTTE Gray, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., SARAH R. Frye, 4614 Wel- 
din Rd., Wilmington 3; Vice-Pres., ESTHER 
R. Brabey, 2015 Monroe PI., Wilmington; 
Sec., Mrs. WM. DUPONT STAFFORD, Woods 
Edge, Claymont; Treas., HELEN S. CRruseER, 
517 Woodside Ave., Woodside Hills, Wil- 
mington. 


Des Moines Area: Pres., ROBERT LARSON, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., Robert McCowen, lowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MIL- 
LER, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres., Amos S. Epersove, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-Presidents, 
Harry Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan and DoNALD ARMAND, 2657 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan; 2nd 
Vice-Presidents, CAMERON MCLEAN, 85 
Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan and 


Heten Hopkins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan; Treas., MArcrr Kor- 
MENDY, 100 W. Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Indiana: Pres., E. Ross Exstrom, Route 4, 
Bloomington; Vice-Pres., AGNus Davis, 410 
North Park, Bloomington; —Sec-Treas., 
Cuartrs M. Lonnperc, 2019 Lindbergh 
Rd., Anderson. 

Kansas City Area: Pres... Henry L. Capy, 


William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres., KATHRYN GALATAS YOUNG, 1013 


West 74th St., Kansas City 14, Missouri; 
Treas., MARGARET Nortn, 15 W. 66th St., 
Kansas City, Missouri; Sec., LeTHa O. 


Mittsom, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 


Los Angeles: Pres, Tuomas N. MAc- 
Burney, 3255 Bennett Dr., Hollywood 28, 
California; Vice-Pres., BERNICE MATHISON, 
3646 Hughes Ave., Los Angeles 34, Cali- 


fornia; Treas., ALAN D. MENDENHALL, 4433 
Keystone Ave., Culver City, California; 
Sec., ANGIE McKissen, 3058D E. Florence, 


Huntington Park, Calif. 


Maine: Pres., MARSHALL F. BryANt, 197 
Pine St., Portland; Vice-Pres., Louise Cot- 
GAN, Hotel Lafayette, Room 433, Portland; 
Sec-Treas., LENorA G. BrecHer, 400 Dan- 
forth St., Portland. 


Nashville Area; Pres., EDNA KALER GRACEY, 
Claylick, Springfield, Tennessee; Vice-Pres., 
CHARLES NELSON, David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville; Sec-Treas., Mrs. Davin Dopp, 
637 E. Main St., Gallatin, Tennessee. 


New Jersey: Pres., DorotHy SCHNEIDER, 
694 Clinton Ave., Newark 8; Vice-Pres., 
Bruce CAMPBELL, 1001 Broad St., Newark; 
Treas., FLORENCE KEARNEY, 149 Hilton 
Ave., Maplewood; Sec., RuTH Boyer, 819 
E. Broad St., Westfield. 


New Orleans: Pres., Louis PANzERI, 935 
Dauphine St., New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Vice-Pres., GENTER STEVENS, 3939 Gentilly 
Blvd., New Orleans, Louisiana; Treas., 
Frances Brown, New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary, New Orleans, Loui- 
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siana; Sec., MARY Tortoricn, 93 E. Park 
Place, New Orleans, La. 


New York: Pres., HENRY PFOHL, 18 Cran- 
berry St., Brooklyn; Vice-Pres., HAROLD 
LucksTonE, 37 Washington Sq. West, New 
York; Treas., EDNA BEATRICE BLoomM, 916 
Union St., Brooklyn; Sec., M. ORPEN, 
8702 Colonial Rd., Brooklyn 9, N.Y. 


North Carolina: Pres., GERALDINE CATE, St. 
Mary’s Junior College, Raleigh; Vice-Pres., 
PAUL PETERSON, Salem College, Winston- 
Salem; Sec-Treas., EpwiIn K. BLANCHARD, 
Box 400, Meredith College, Raleigh. 


North-Central Ohio: Pres., DALE V. GILLI- 
LAND, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Vice-Pres., ROBERT E. BowLus, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware; Sec-Treas., 
Kart R. Trump, College of Wooster, 
Wooster. 


Ohio Valley: Pres., HUBERT Kockritz, Col- 
lege-Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice- 
Pres., MELTON Moore, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; Treas., FRANKLIN BENz, Col- 
lege-Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., 
RutH Beyer, 1346 Edwards Rd., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. Dunn. 
4604 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres., MitpREp SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma Citv 3. Oklahoma; 
Sec., Downs. Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma Citv 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., CLrarA Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: Marcueritr C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KEIsrr, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., Syivie Der- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., OTTILIE 
Krucer, 414 Freeport Rd., New Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY 
CooLaHAN, 6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Treas., MARGARET HUEY, 
501 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rhode Island: Pres., WARD ABUSAMRA, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Music Dept., King- 
ston; Ist Vice-Pres., Ray E. CROWELL, Bar- 
rington College, Music Dept., Middle 
Highway, Barrington; 2nd Vice-Pres., JULIA 
Stacy Goutp, 97 Church St., East Green- 
wich; Treas., WARREN E. ADAMS, Barring- 
ton College, Music Dept., Middle Highway, 
Barrington; Rec.Sec., ALICE PATON Bar- 
RETT, Box 304, Wakefield; Corr.Sec., GLORY 
PERETHIAN, 31 Benefit St., Pawtucket. 


St. Louis District: Pres., KEITH ForRNEY, 355 
Holiday Hill Dr., Florissant, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres., MitpreD Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DoroTHEA MEREDITH, 408 S. Hanley Rd., 
Clayton 5, Missouri; Sec., EDNA WARNER, 
5355 Pershing, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Salt Lake Area: Pres., JoHN MARLOWE NIEL- 
SON, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 12, 
Utah; Vice-Pres., GRACE N. WRIGHT, 1368 
Arlington Dr., Ogden, Utah; Treas., ELiz- 
ABETH Hayes Simpson, 1115 Gilmer Dr., 
Sec., BETTY JEANNE CHIPMAN, 2222 East 
3020 South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


San Francisco: Pres., MYNARD JONES, 2901 
Benvenue Ave., Berkeley, California; Vice- 
Pres., FREDRIC LOADWICK, 3581 Forrest Ave., 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE....... 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN REGION 


Lenney, Mr. Parkway 


Cranford, 


James R., 
New Jersey 


Village, 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 


McC Mr. 
ville, Va. 


James, Longwood College. Farm- 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Mayer, Mrs. Anne Wolbrette, 15 Nassau Drive, 
Metairie, Ta. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Anderson, Mr. Leon G., 17370 Meyers Rd., Detroit 
35, Mich. 

Crown, Miss Mary 
Arbor, Mich. 

Parker, Miss Virginia A., 
Chicago 28, 

Shanklin, Mr. 
City 10, Mo. 


Ruth, 102 First St., Spring 
12254 Wentworth St., 
Ben W.. 609 E. 54th St.. Kansas 


NORTHERN REGION 


Knight, Mr. Jesse M., 11 4th St. N.W., 
Iowa 


O-elwein, 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Jones. Mrs. Alice Rose, 782 Maine Ave., N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN REGION 


Conley, Mr. Eugene T., 6001 E. Juarez St., 
Arizona 

Dolas, Mrs. Lura L., 323 E. Sola St., 
bara, Calif. 

Egbert, Mrs. 
Los Angeles 47, Calif. 

Pilon, Mr. Jean, 3005 Rockmont Ave., 
Calif. 


Santa Bar- 


REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Zeller, Mr. Paul R., 
New Hampshire 


15 Dayton Drive, 


RESIGNED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


Coble, Mr. Walter Howard, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
(was at High Point, No. Carolina) 


Loring, Miss Nancy, 1 Bow Street, Concord, Mass. 
Hazel Green, 511 Division Avenue, 


Meeks, Mrs. 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Sassano, Mrs. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Ione E., 


Tucson, 


Margot H., 8410 S. Western Ave., 


Claremont, 


Hanover, 


3674 Rockville Rd... 


4745 South Union St., 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Cox, Mr. George F., Ohio State University, C:- 
lumbus 10, Ohio 
(from School of Music, 
Eugene, Oregon) 
De La Mare, Mr. Philippe R., 
Boise, Idaho 
(removed from Information Wanted) 
Dirks, Mr. Marvin J., 30 Woodland Rd, Lexin; - 


ton, Mass. 
(from 3100 So. Benham, Elkhart, Indiana) 
Dowden, Mr. Robert Ross, Clarksville Rd., Rt 


#1, Russellville, Ky. 


University of Orego ,, 


1315 Capitol Blvc., 


2109 ‘Abbott. Martin Rd., Nashville 1), 
Tenn. 
Halliday. Mr. John R., 456 No. 3rd East, Prov), 
Utah 


(from 3895 Donald Ave., Arlington, Calif.) 
Hammar, Mr. Russell A., 4122 E. Hillandale Driv >, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

(from 40 Glasgow Terrace, Mahway, New Jerse ) 
Hobbs, Mrs. Joyce, 231 Carrollton Drive, Shrev.- 

port, La. 

(from 812 Rutledge St., Spartanburg, So. Car.) 
Hondrum, Ona Lou, was Mrs. Jon O. (Ona Lo :) 

Ackley, at 1886 Stevely St., Long Beach 15, Cal i. 
Hood, Mrs. Beatrice L. Brewster, 2037 So. Walm t, 

Soringfield, Ill. 

(from Information Wanted) 
Huyck, Mr. John Lawrence, 

Troy, Ala. 

(irom 39 Griswold St., Walton, N.Y. 

October) 
Ickes, Mr. John Lloyd, Jr., 1027 Marksworth Roa\l, 

Baltimore 28, Md. 

(from 2 Hillside Rd., 
Jarratt, ‘Mrs. Ingeborg Bx 

lesley, Mass. 

(from 205 So. Sylvan Drive, Greenville, No. Ca:.) 
Keiser, Miss Margaret, [-402, Gardens, 


210 W. College S., 


(report d 


Baltimore) 
14 Roanoke Road, 


245 W. Upsal St., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 

(irom 2124 Walnut St., Philadelphia) 

Kempton, Miss Persis B., 153 Cottage St.. Natick, 
Mass. 

(from “Sugar-and-Spice,”’ Milford, New Hamp- 
shire) 

Lamb, Mr. Richard Alan, 719 Emery, Denton. 
Texas 


(from 432 Stroud, Denton) 
Mace, Mrs. Marcelle Skinner, 1311 So. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
(from 1521 S. Ave. H., Portales, New Mexico) 
Marble, Mrs. Laura Margaret -add 169 to Lovell 
Road, Holden, Mass. 
Nunn, Mr. Norman Lester, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
(irom 900 Main Street, Parkville, Mo.) 
Ruetz, Mr. Robert G., Dept. of Music, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield, Mo. 
(from 522 No. Washington St., Bloomington, Ind.) 
Sister Marianna DeTarr, St. Mary's Academy, 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
(from Annunciation High School, 


Main St.. 


1926 Temple Drive, 


Denver, Colo.) 


Sr. M. Geraldine Jacobs, 1236 Sandusky, Kansas 
City, Kansas ; 
(from Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 


Kansas) 
Smith, Mr. Chester Burl, 
Mathiston, Miss. 

(from Huntington College, Huntington, Ind.) 
Smith, Mr. S. David, 904 Pearl Street. Jefferson 
City, Tenn. 

(from 206 Church Street) 


Wood Junior Collexe. 
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MISS BUNOLA KAY 
Inglewood, California 
MR. CARL G. MELANDER 
Greeley, Colorado 


Tanner, Mr. Earle, 1222 Central St. Apt. 41, Evan- 
ston 5 
(from 1500 Chicago Ave., wom 

T-ompeter, Mrs. Lisa, R.F.D. #1, Monroe, Conn. 
(from Musical Courier, 57th, New York 


City 19) 
Sutherlin, Mrs. Irene W., 903, not 963 Walnut St., 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Valden, Mrs. Irene J., 1820 So. 32nd, Terre Haute, 
i 


nd. 
(from 46 Sterling Road, — Ky.) 
\ ooldridge, Mr. Warren B., Chrm. Div. of Fine 


Arts, Southwestern College, W infield, Kansas 
(from Univ. of Wisconson, Madison, Wisc.) 


DROPPED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


[dues not received 10/1/61] 
Alexander, Mrs. Paulette, 4626 Pine St., Bell- 
aire, Texas 
Allison, Mr. Roland L., St. Paul's College, Law- 
renceville, Va. 
Anderson, Mr. Russell E., State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Neb. 
Anderson, Mrs. W. 
Chickaha, Okla. 
Baromeo, Mr. Chase, School of Music, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Seach, Mrs. Jennie T., 4734 Manor Ave., Chicago, 
Il 


Redford, Mrs. Phyla Wood, 
Cathedral City, Calif. 
Bischoff, Mrs. Miriam, 9 Rollingview Dr., - 
Penn. 
Bunnell, Mr. Lyman B., 10 Woodland St., 
ford 5, Conn. 
Clark, Mr. C. 
Chicago, II. 
Coble, Mr. Gilbert E., 3674 Rockville Road, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Cook, Mrs. Erma Jane, 7504 Flower Ave., Takoma 
Park, Md. 
Cook, Mr. Theodore Averill, P.O. Box 641, Man- 
chester, Vt. 
Cordes, Mrs. Ida K., 
troit 23, Mich. 
Cox, Mr. Dail W., Box 371, Feasterville, Pa. 
Cripps, Mr. George V., 1116 S. Bowen, Jackson, 
Mich. 
Curry, Miss Ina Pearl, 706 Stuart Ave., Houston, 


B. Anderson, 2415 S. 18th St., 


37-533 Van Fleet, 


Hart- 


Wallace, 520 No. Central Ave., 


14600 Glostenburg St., De- 


Texas 

del Valle del Marmol, Mrs. Clara, 7721 Willow St., 
New Orleans 18, La. 

Dunkelberger, Miss Gladys E., 725 Klondyke Ave., 
{ndiana, Penn. 

Easterbrook, Mr. Carl Woodrow, 3117 10th Ave., 
Kearney, Ne 

Fowler, Mrs. 
Colo. 

F F »wlston, Mr. alton, Box 386, Lepanto, Ark. 

F igerio, Mr. Cae 6650 S.W. 26th Ct., Miramar, 
Hollywood, Fla. 

F odsham, | Mr. Olaf M., Glen- 

New York, 


Bernadine, 2301 Quebec, Denver 7, 


1347, Rossmoyne, 
lale, Calif. 

Gerry, Mr. Arthur, 15 W. 67th St., 


G-ant, Miss Lucille Osborne, 1606 Andover Ct., 
)klahoma City, Okla. 
G-ubb, Mr. J. Allen, 2036 E. 17th Ave., Denver, 


olo. 

Githrie, Mr. Wm. 
lianapolis, Ind. 
was * Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

H eon Mr. John Rex, 393 E. Ridgeway, Hermis- 
‘on, Oregor 

Harris, Miss Josephine Rea, 601 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

Henry, Mr. Oscar, Box 277, Wilberforce, Ohio 

Hodson, Mr. Roger M., Rt. 3, Concord, Tenn. 

H>henstein, Mr. LeMoyne Edwin, 4023 N. Ken- 
nore Ave., Chicago 13, IIl. 

Jirman, Dr. Roy, 220 South Broad St., 
Penn. 

I = Mr. Dale, Bethany College, Bethany, 

Kaup, Mrs. Edith Campbell, P.O. Box 65, A. B. 
Bainbridge A.F.B., Bainbridge, Ga. 


Frank, 3648 N. 


Delaware, In- 


Emerson St., 


Lansdale, 


Keane, Miss Margaret, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kellner, a, Georgine Seward, 911 Brown Ave., 
Westfield, N.J. 

Kiblinger, Mrs. Ada Wright, 513 West 4th St., 
Marion, Ind. 

Larson, Mr. Robert M., 2030 Banbury Rd., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


426 So. New Hampshire, 


LeGrand, Mrs. ‘~~ am Edgewise Farm, Box 
57, Rural Hall, 

Lenty, Mr. — ean 1204 N. Vine St., Hois- 
ington, Kan 

—- Mr. “Albert, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 

Maddaford, Mrs. Lina Cataline, School of Music, 
Univ. of Miami, Miami, Fla. 
Magnus, Mr. John Peter, 1290 Schenectady Ave., 
Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 
Malling, Mrs. Magda, 
cisco, Calif. 

Manski, Mme. Dorothee, School of Music, Indiana 
U., Bloomington,’ Ind. 

Marlowe, Mr. Anthony, 8106 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Martin, Miss Rose Alice, 1404% S. Frisco, Tulsa 

a. 
Mesrobian, Mr. 


Robert, 114 Bay 
Boston, Mass. 
Miller, 809 E. University St., Ann 


60 Rivas Ave., San Fran- 


9, 


State Road, 


Moore, McCabe, 2420 Edison Ave., 
Granite City, Il. 

Mock, Miss Alice 1107 
Holly wood 46, Calif. 

Mosher, Mr. Austin Wilton, 1175 Johnson St., 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

McConn, Mr. Maynard Ebling, Minister of Music, 
Ist Pres. Church, Midland, Texas 

McSween, Mr. Kenneth Lee, 201 S. Filbert Ave., 
Newport, Tenn. 

NeCollins, Mrs. Bertyne, 16 Ocean Pathway, Ocean 
Grove, N.J. 

— Miss Eleana, 932 F Street, 

Cc 


. LaCienga St., 


Washington 4, 


Pearson, Mr. Eugene Ramsey, 133 College Ave., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Petroff, Mr. Ivan Ss... 
46, Calif. 

Ramsay, Mrs. Joan Monroe, U.S.O.M. Iran, APO 
205, N.Y.,N.Y. 

Rains, Mr. Jack Arthur, Asbury College, Wilmore, 


1547 N. Fairfax, Hollywood 


Raymer, Mrs. John R., 2935 N.W. 18, Oklahoma 
City 7, Okla. 

Rhodes, Dr. J. Wesley, Box 308, Oshawa, Ontario, 
Canada 

Rowler, Mr. Wm. Lloyd, Eastern Washington 
Coll. of Education, Cheney, Wash. 

Sanders, Miss Marion Jeannette, 721 E. 
Northfield, Minn. 

Selfridge, Mr. Cecil Blanchard, Evansville College, 
Evansville 4, Ind. 

Shriner, Charles Wm., Pleasant Ridge Rd., RR #3, 
Box 23, Bloomington, Ind. 

Sister Mary Francis Brick, Mary Manse College, 
2413 Collingwood Blvd., Toledo 10, Ohio 

Smith, Mrs. ~——_ Hall, 4227 Peachtree Circle, 
Jacksonville 7, 

Stephens, Mr. Doster L., 3939 Gentilly Blvd., New 
Orleans, La. 


2nd St., 


Stevens, Mrs. Alice H., 1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 
Stuart, Miss Ellen, 705 So. Prairie St., Champaign, 


Sundsten, jMrs. Genevieve, 2212 Everett* Ave. No., 
Seattle 2, Wash. 
b= Mr. Luigi Salvator, 70 Tower St., Boston 30, 
ss. 
.t illiams, Mr. Edw. F., Box 577, Athens, W. Va. 
Wiltse, Mr. Albert Lyman, 2503 Parkland Blvd., 


Woodle, Mr. Jim A., Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas 

Yett, Mrs. Frances Martin, P.O. Box 28, Sulphur 
Springs, Texas 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Gable, Mr. Bertram DeVor, 975 West Charles, 
Whitewater, Wisc. 

Graham, Mr. —— B., 301 Bratton St., Minns- 
boro, So. 

Henning, Mr. ‘ae Lindsey, Ist Methodist Church, 
Wewoka, Okla. 

Jones, Mr. John Loren, Route 1, Stillwater, Okla. 

Maxwell, Mr. Donald Jay, 205 Manchester, Bar- 
bourville, Ky. 

McDonald, Katherine Griffith, 3933 Geranium St., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Smith, Mrs. Frances B., 105 Hawkins St., Roanoke, 
Va 


Taylor, Mr. John H., 4313 N. Wolcott St.. Chi- 


cago 13, 

Vernon, Mr. Robert Charles, 2871 N. 
St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Waterstripe, Mr. Robert, 1119 Grove Road, Ypsi- 


lanti, Michigan 


Elmwood 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
[Continued from previous page.] 


Santa Clara, California; Treas., GLApys 
STEELE Hacue, 1598 Shrader St., San Fran- 
cisco, California; Sec., DorAN Dieter, 2364 
Pacific Ave., No. 2, San Francisco, Calif. 


South Carolina: Pres., Joyce Hoss, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg; Vice-Pres., 
KATHERINE PFOHL, Box 48, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill; Sec-Treas., GAiL GINGERY, 
Box 4421, Bob Jones University, Green- 
ville. 


South Florida: Pres., Louis C. Titcoms, 
2754 S.W. 13th St., Miami 45, Florida; 
Vice-Pres., NETTA SYMES Morris, 1617 Bis- 
cayne Blvd., Miami, Florida; Treas., Roy 
Ouiver, 422 Alcazar Ave., Coral Gables 34, 
Florida; Sec., SisreR Maura, O.P., Barry 
College, Miami 38, Florida. 


Twin Cities: Pres., THoMAS Appott, 3017 
Vera Cruz Ave. N., Robbinsdale, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., FLORENCE CLAus, 949 Mar- 
shall Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota; Treas., 
JoserH JOHNSON, 1128 LaSalle Ave., Min- 
neapolis 3, Minnesota; Sec., MARCELLA 
Oja, 2830 37th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, 
Minn. 


Washington D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy Lewis, 
3906 Virgilia St., Chevy Chase 15, Mary- 
land; Ist Vice-Pres., VERA N. Ross, 4628 
Brandywine St. N.W., Washington 16; 2nd 
Vice-Pres., RAMONA Forbes, 3113 Tenny- 
son St. N.W., Washington 15; Treas., MARY 
CLARKE, 6507 Broad St., Brookmont, Mary- 
land; Sec., GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont 
St. N.W., Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INES JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., SisTER 
SusaANNA Day, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita; Sec-Treas., ViviAN FLEMING, 
Friends University, Wichita. 


Wisconsin: Pres., CHRISTINE GUNLAGSON, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., BERNHARDT WEST- 
LUND, Milton College, Milton; Treas., WIL- 
LIAM EBERL, Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee; Sec., MERION J. JOHNSON, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. 


COMMITTEE 
ON VOCAL EDUCATION 


Victor A. Fields, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Philip A. Duey, Ralph Errolle, Grace 
Leslie, J. Oscar Miller, Harvey Ringel, 
Sonia Sharnova, Orcenith Smith, and Wil- 
liam Vennard. 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 
George Newton, and John Toms. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 


MUSIC REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Earle Tanner, Chairman; Hadley R. Craw- 
ford, Laura M. Marble, and Ruth Lowry 
Sawyers. 
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CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Marie Bergeron, 122 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


Date 


Please acknowledge the following room request to: 


Name 


Street 


City 


Arrival Date 


NATS OFFICIAL 
HOTEL RESER-| bate 
VATION FORM| 


A.M. P.M.]| Three persons in room 


Please check appropriate box: 


(-] One person, single bed 


() Two persons, double bed 


(0 Two persons, twin beds 


All Reads Lead Co Bestou 


Come, and enjoy: 
% ROLAND HAYES, world-famous tenor, in lecture-recital. 


%& WILLIAM VENNARD and PHILIP DUEY in debate—Resolved: That the 
Teaching of Singing is a Science. 


%* KARL GEIRINGER, internationally-known musicologist: "Haydn and the 
Opera.” 


%& MARTIAL SINGHER, Metropolitan Opera star, in recital. 


%* KAY GRIFFEL, 1960 Singer-of-the-Year, in recital followed by a reception 
in the beautiful Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum [courtesy of the trustees]. 


%* TEA at Boston University; Bach "'sings;" Samuel Barber's "Hand of Bridge;" 
panels, clinics, etc. 


%& SINGER-OF-THE-YEAR FINALS; biennial elections; annual business meet- 
ing; exhibits; annual banquet. 


Gertrude Ehrhart 
Program Chairman 


Gertrude Tingley 
General Chairman 


CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Mabel Parks Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Needham 91, Mass. 
Date 


Please accept my REGISTRATION FEE for the 17th NATS Annual Con- 
vention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass., Dec. 27-30, 1961. 


[-] Member, $7.00. [-] Student, $1.00 each session. 
[_] Non-member, $7.00. [_] Guest, $1.00 each session. 


BANQUET RESERVATION: Friday, December 29, 1961, 7:00 p. m. 


| wish to reserve 


place[s] at $7.50 each, including gratuities. 


| enclose my [_] check [-] money order in the amount of. 
to cover the indicated items. [Please make payable to National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing.] 


Name 
Street___ 
City 
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